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Schools Reopen in 
the Philippines 


Schools are reopened in the liberated areas of the Philippines. This marks the 
return of free, democratic educational facilities to the Islands. The following 
order issued by the Department of Public Instruction, Commonwealth of the 
Philippines, at Tacloban, is of immediate and historic interest: 


Tacloban, November 4, 1944, 


Reopening of Classes Under the Commonwealth 
of the Philippines 


To DIVISION SUPERINTENDENTS, SUPERVISING TEACHERS, AND PRINCIPALS: 


1. In accordance with the instructions of the President of the Philippines, Honor- 
able Sergio Osmiena, schools in all liberated areas shall open on Wednesday, Novem- 
ber &, 1944. Enrollment should take place on Monday and Tuesday preceding the 
opening of classes. Schools in municipalities liberated after the date mentioned 
above May open classes immediately, and the date of opening should be reported 
to the Office of the Division Superintendent of Schools. 

2. The school curriculum in effect in December 1941 under the Commonwealth 
of the Philippines shall be followed. All orders and regulations promulgated by 
the Bureau of Education regarding employment of qualified teachers, size of classes, 
classroom programs, lesson plans, etc., shall be enforced. 

3. In order that pupils and students may not be retarded in their schooling the 
following regulations shall be followed in enrolling pupils and students: 


a. Pupils and students shall be admitted to the grade or year they were 
enrolled on October 20, 1944, and shall be required to take all the subjects 
cffered in the curriculum approved by the Commonwealth of the Philippines 
which they failed to take. 

b. Pupils and students, who were in schools in December 1941 and did not 
attend classes until now will be given a review class of the unfinished work 
and then a test covering such work will be administered and if they obtain 
satisfactory grades, they may be enrolled in classes immediately above the 
grade or year they were attending at the outbreak of the war in 1941. 

c. Work satisfactorily done by senior classes at the commencement of hos- 
tilities in 1941 may be deemed equivalent to the requirements for graduation or 
completion of the year’s work for 1941-42. 


4. In order to carry out effectively the contents of this Department Order, Divi- 
sion Superintendents of Schools are authorized to issue detailed instructions to 
the field from time to time. This Office should be furnished copies of such 
instructions. 


In Leyte, Mr. Florentino Kapili is appointed Acting Division Superintendent of 
Schools, 


CarLos P. RoMvLo, 
Resident Commissioner of the Philippines to the United States, 
Secretary of Information and Public Relations 
In Charge of Department of Public Instruction, 


~ 


Regarding the restoration of school facilities and a proposed educational survey 
of the Philippines, President Sergia Osmena recently said: 
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og x * + * 
ATTENTION SUBSCRIBERS 


EDUCATION FOR Victory replaced School 
Life, which with the February 1942 issue 
was temporarily discontinued for the 
duration of the war. EDUCATION FoR 
Victory started March 3, 1942, with 
Volume 1, No. 1. 

Frequent requests are received by the 
U. S. Office of Education for permission 
to reprint material from EpvucaTIon 
FoR Victory. Such material may be 
reprinted without special permission. 
When excerpts are reprinted it is re- 
quested that they be used so that their 
original meaning is clear. 

The periodical is issued to enable the 
U. S. Office of Education to serve all 
educational fields as widely as possible 
during these wartimes. It brings to 
educational leaders important official 
announcements; current reports on 
emergency programs; statements and 
plans of various Federal Government 
agencies vital to education, and other 
material. 


“Following closely military operations that are rapidly destroying the Japanese 
military power, the Government of the Commonwealth will restore to the people 


all the school facilities obtaining before the war. 


Special emphasis will be given 


in the school to instill in the mind of the youth the principles of democracy, liberty, 
and human dignity. As soon as the central office of the Department of Public 
Instruction is reestablished in Manila, a complete educational survey will be under- 
taken by experts that I will bring from the United States with the purpose of making | 
our system of public instruction up-to-date and enable the people to cope with 

the new responsibilities that will be ours in the new world of freedom that will be 


established after the war. 


Every effort will be exerted to extend our established 


cultural relations with the United States and Latin America.” 








President Urges Food Production 


and Conservation 


President Roosevelt recently issued the 
following statement urging everyone to 
help in every possible way to produce, 
share, and conserve food supplies. 

The President’s statement follows: 


Statement by the President 


During the past 3 years every Ameri- 
can who has played a part in the job of 
growing, conserving, harvesting, dis- 
tributing, and processing our food supply 
has done a magnificent job. 


As we enter a new year, the demands 
for our food at home and abroad are so 
great that it is essential for every man 
and woman to do everything to help in 
the huge task of getting the food pro- 
duced and seeing that it is conserved and 
shared. Many of our favorite foods are 
scarce. 


To this end, I ask the people in cities, 
towns, and villages to assist our farmers 
in every possible way to reach the food 
goals which have been set for this year. 





I call upon the millions of victory gar- 
deners who have done so much to swell 
the nation’s food supply in these war 
years to continue their good work. 


I ask those people who can spare the 
time to assist the nation’s food proces- 
sors in the task of preparing the food 
for our armed services, our civilians and 
our Allies, 


I ask the millions of women who have 
preserved food at home so that our armed 
services could have the fruits and vege- 
tables they need, to carry on until the 
war is won, 


I ask every American to share our 
available food by observing the rules of 
rationing and by cooperating with food 
merchants in the observance of food 
price ceilings. 


I know I can count on the American 
people to respond to these calls to action, 
so that we can all truly continue to say 
when the war is won that our food has 
played an important role in the fight for 
freedom. 





Copies now available + ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE VU. S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION - 1944 


This most recent report of the serv- 
ices rendered by the United States 
Office of Education not only gives 
detailed information concerning ac- 
tivities during the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1944, but it also presents 
the proposed reorganization plan for 
the Office. 


This 1944 annual report may well 
be used as a basis for study and 





discussion in local educational and 
lay groups interested in the main- 
tenance of efficient school systems. 
139 pages. 25 cents. 


Send your order with remittance to: 


SUPERINTENDENT OF DOCUMENTS 


U. S$. Government Printing Office 
WASHINGTON 25, D. C. 
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Elementary School Level 





A Bibliography of Language 
Arts Courses of Study 


This is the beginning installment in a 
Series of bibliographies of courses of study 
to be issued at intervals in EDUCATION FOR 
Victory. Since the Office of Education 
receives many inquiries for recent courses 
in language arts, this field was selected as 
the first for which a compilation would 
be made. This installment was prepared 
by Helen K. Mackintosh, Elementary 
Education Specialist. 

Only those courses listed as language 
arts or one of the recognized aspects of 
this -field are represented. It has not 
been possible to include core courses as 
such at the high-school level, or fused or 
integrated courses at the elementary 
school level where the language arts can- 
not be specifically identified. 


Kindergarten-Primary 


CALIFORNIA 


1. Chula Vista. Union School District. 
Monograph in First Grade Reading. 
1942. 5p. Mimeographed. 


This bulletin covers the problems of read- 
ing readiness, beginning reading, the pre- 
primer period, and phonics. Books are listed 
through grade 3-—A. 


2. Long Beach. Long Beach Public 
Schools. Guide to the Teaching of Oral 
and Written Language in the Primary 
Grades. Prepared by a Committee of 
Primary Teachers under the direction of 
Gladys L. Potter, supervisor of elemen- 
tary education, kindergarten and grades 
1, 2,3. 1943. 109 p. Mimeographed. 


A practical guide for the teacher. Dis- 
cusses experiences as a basis for a program in 
oral and written expression; desirable situa- 
tions in which growth in expression is stimu- 
lated; the creative aspects of language; a 
systematic program in clear speech; vocabu- 
lary development; mechanics of oral and 
written English. A brief bibliography fol- 
lows. 


3. San Luis Obispo County. Board of 
Education. Guide to the Teaching of 
Phonics. January 1943. 23 p. (Cur- 
riculum Monograph Series A, No. 15). 
Processed. 


“This monograph is an outgrowth of a 
series of conferences in which primary teach- 
ers discussed practices in the teaching of 
phonics...” It includes accepted princi- 
ples, development of phonic readiness, steps 
in teaching, and an extensive bibliography. 


COLORADO 

4. Denver. State Department of Edu- 
cation. Teaching Phonics in Grades One 
to Four. Denver, The department, 1941. 
37 p. 


An introductory chapter is devoted to some 
of the controversial questions related to the 
teaching of phonics. Possible lessons and 
illustrative lessons are used to show the sev- 
eral steps in teaching phonics. A bibliog- 
raphy is included. 


ILLINOIS 


5. Cicero. Board of Education. Cur- 
riculum Guides for the Kindergarten. 
1941. Mimeographed. 


Indicates the contribution of the kinder- 
garten toward readiness for learning in read- 
ing, language, and writing, and suggests ex- 
periences in literature. 


6. . Reading in the Pri- 
mary School. 1941. Mimeographed. 


This bulletin adopts the point of view of 
the 36th Yearbook of the National Society for 
the Study of Education in proposing a read- 
ing program. Contains a list of readers clas- 
sified as to difficulty. 


LOUISIANA 


7. Baton Rouge. State Department of 
Education. Guide for Teaching in the 
Primary Grades. Baton Rouge, The de- 
partment, 1942. 678 p. 


Grades 1-3. Language, reading, and hand- 
writing are treated in separate chapters de- 
veloped in the light of the philosophy of edu- 
cation represented, the characteristics of a 
good primary school, and the recommended 
organization of the primary school. The dis- 
cussion of reading follows the steps pre- 
sented in the 36th Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


8. Worcester. Board of Education. 
Teaching Children to Read in Grade One. 
1941. 26 p. Mimeographed. 


This publication prepared by a committee 
of teachers opens with a bibliography. Fol- 
lowing are statements of principles and the 
laws of learning, a general methods section, 
materials for reading, samples of seatwork, 
suggestions concerning books, standards for 
promotion. The appendix contains a series 
of descriptions of typical days at school. 


MICHIGAN 


9. Fordson. Board of Education. Let’s 
Improve Reading. Suggestions for First, 
Second, and Third. Curriculum Work- 
shop, 1941. Mimeographed. 

This course proposes ability groups of slow, 


average, and above average pupils and dif- 
ferentiates the character of the work. 


10. Ironwood. Public Schools. Tenta- 
tive Primary Reading Course of Study. 
1941. 48 p. Mimeographed. 


Special attention is given to reading readi- 
ness at the kindergarten level and in transi- 
tion groups, with discussion of physical, men- 
tal, and emotional maturity. For each of 
grades 1, 2, and 3 the fundamental reading 
abilities to be developed are outlined together 
with activities and materials for developing 
them. 





Courses of Study 


The U. S. Office of Education 
Library is a repository for all types 
of courses of study from many 
States, cities, and counties 
throughout the country. 

In 1938 the publication, A Sur- 
vey of Courses of Study and Other 
Curriculum Materials Published 
Since 1934, Bulletin 1937, No. 31, 
was issued. This bulletin sum- 
marized course of study materials 
received through 1937. No follow- 
up study has been made from 1938 
to the present time. In 1944 the 
Office of Education Library issued 
a request for courses of study from 
1941 on. This fact determined the 
choice of the date, 1941, as the 
starting point for a series of bibli- 
ographies in curriculum fields that 
are of current interest to teachers 
and curriculum committees. These 
will appear from time to time in 
EDUCATION For Victory through the 
cooperative efforts of the U. S. Of- 
fice of Education Library and 
specialists in the various service 
divisions. 

The listing of courses in any 
bibliography of this series will be 
limited to those received by the 
Library in response to its request 
for material, or those sent in vol- 
untarily. Courses of the following 
types are not included: (1) those in 
outline form which constitute 
merely directions for work, (2) 
those consisting largely of quota- 
tions from various authorities or 
from course of study sources, (3) 
those which are not dated. 











NEw JERSEY 


11. Gloucester City. Board of Educa- 
tion. Course of Study for Grade One. 
1941. 82 p. Mimeographed. 


Reading, writing, language, and literature 
are presented. Writing receives special at- 
tention in relation to language. 


New YorK 


12. New York. Board of Education. 
Bureau of reference, research and sta- 
tistics. Determining Readiness for Read- 
ing. 1943. 49p. (Educational Research 
Bulletin No. 6.) 


One of a series of studies issued beginning 
in 1941, and representing outgrowth of 10 
years of experience in New York City schools. 
This study treats the growth of the child in 
readiness for reading, suggests formal and in- 
formal methods of studying first-grade 
pupils, assembles available facts about read- 
ing readiness, indicates possible use of the 
results in school practice. Included is a 
summary and an annotated bibliography of 
tests and scales. 
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OHIO 


13. Cincinnati. Board of Education. 
Course of Study, Reading Grades 1-3. 
1941. 95 p. (Curriculum Bulletin No. 
59). Mimeographed, 


Represented in this course of study are the 
efforts of many persons throughout the school 
system. It is a description of a program or- 
ganized in terms of the 36th Yearbook, but 
with emphasis on prereading, the early period 
of beginning reading, the later period of be- 
ginning reading, independent reading and a 
detailed section on remedial reading. In each 
section attention is given to characteristics 
of children, objectives, organization for read- 
ing instruction, the instructional program, 
evaluation. The appendices contain a bibli- 
ography for the teacher, personality and be- 
havior scale, list of basic readers, ahd a 
diagnostic check list. 


14. ———- —s» ———.. Public Schools. 
The Primary Manual. A teachers guide— 
Kindergarten and Grades 1, 2, 3. 1942. 
579 p. (Curriculum Bulletin No. 95). 


Divided into two sections. The first deals 
with the point of view, the child at the pri- 
mary level, organizing the program and evalu- 
ating the prcgram. Section two consists of 
9 sections each one dealing with some aspect 
of the curriculum including (1) the lan- 
guage arts—oral expression, written expres- 
sion, spelling, handwriting, creative expres- 
sion, literature, and speech correction—and 
(2) reading as a phase of the language arts. 
Although no two sections are exacily alike, 
such aspects as objectives, scope and se- 
quence, guidance in materials and methods, 
learning situations, evaluation, and refer- 
ences are treated. In very practical ways, the 
skills involved in the language arts are in- 
terpreted in terms of children’s needs, and 
in relation to the total program. 


15. Cleveland. Public Schools. Pri- 
mary Division. Language Arts Course of 
Study. With suggestions for teaching 
safety. 1943. 359 p. 


A guide to the primary teacher, kindergar- 
ten through grade 3 for the language arts 
which are interpreted as reading, language, 
literature, phonics, spelling, and functional 
handwriting (latter course not included). 

A series of 26 levels of difficulty in reading 
to include prereading experiences has been 
set up in terms of the XYZ grouping which 
has been adopted. Suggestive standards of 
attainment are listed; each of these is then 
presented in terms of a situation with sug- 
gested procedures for the teacher to follow. 
As soon as the pre-primer is introduced units 
of experience are also presented in terms of 
an outline, approach, activities, and illustra- 
tions of how to do or how to make. Included 
at intervals are evaluations of several related 
levels, and use of supplementary and library 
books. For oral and written expression, liter- 
ature, phonics, and spelling, development of 
skills is indicated for 8 different groupings 
of the 26 levels. There are sections on per- 
sonality development, progress and grouping 
of children, reading checks, lists of books, 
directory of publishers. 

This course represents one of the most de- 
tailed guides available to the primary teacher 
in the field of language arts, and demon- 
strates in organization and presentation the 
close relationship among the language arts, 


TEXAS 


16. Fort Worth. Board of Education. 
Language Arts. A Tentative Course of 
Study in Beginning Reading. 1941, 67 p. 
(Curriculum Bulletin No. 150.) 


This publication is divided into three 
parts: Part I which expresses the point of 
view, discusses factors that influence read- 
ing readiness and suggestions for teacher- 


parent cooperation. Part II presents sug- 
gested activities for attaining reading readi- 
ness in terms of nine factors. Part III isa 
professional bibliography. 


WASHINGTON 


17. Grays Harbor County. Board of 
Education. Phonics in the School Pro- 
gram. 1941. 24p. Mimeographed. 


Develops a program having continuity for 
primary and upper grades. Emphasizes re- 
lationship of phonics to reading readiness, 
Suggests many activities that call for sound 
discrimination. Gives detailed steps in the 
use of techniques that will stress the func- 
tional teaching of phonics. 


WISCONSIN 


18. Racine County. Board of Educa- 
tion. A Plan for the Development of 
Reading. Grade I. 1943. 13 p. Mime- 
ographed. 

Brief but specific and helpful suggestions 
for developing reading readiness, listing of 
materials needed in first-grade reading, and 


plan for development of a program in grade 
one are presented. 


Intermediate and Upper Grades 


CALIFORNIA 


19. Chula Vista. Union School District. 
Improvement of Reading Instruction, In- 
termediate Grades. September 1943. 22 
p. Mimeographed. 

Designed to follow the monograph for pri- 
mary grades, this pamphlet emphasizes prob- 
lems related to vocabulary, comprehension, 
reference skills and organization, speed, and 
oral expression. 

20. Long Beach. Public Schools. 
Guide to the Teaching of Reading in the 
Intermediate Grades. June 1944. 59 p. 
Mimeographed. 

A practical treatment of the reading prob- 
lem which represents a culmination of sev- 
eral years of experimentation and trial by 
teachers and supervisors in the Long Beach 
schools. High spots are represented in the 
suggestions for organizing the class, the 


analysis of the major types of reading in- 
struction, the classification of skills in cycles. 


ILLINOIS 


21. Chicago. Board of Education. 
Bureau of Curriculum. Aids to Read- 
ing—Grades 7 and 8. 

22, — . A Hand- 
book in Work Reading, Grades 7 and 8. 
1943. 165 p. Mimeographed. 


The first deals with vocabulary develop- 
ment, dictionary study, and the use of refer- 
ence materials such as the encyclopedia and 
card catalog. The latter as the introduction 
states deals with the thinking and interpre- 
tive aspects of the reading problem and in- 
cludes suggestive teaching procedures, pupil 
activities, illustrative lessons, and sample 
work sheets, 


MICHIGAN 


23. Detroit. Board of Education. 
Techniques Applicable to the Teaching of 
Composition in Upper Grades. 1941, 24 
p. Processed.., 


It is assumed that the teacher who uses this 
pamphlet is familiar with others in the series. 
There is complete coverage but in brief form 
of the problems inherent in composition 
teaching at this level, Of special interest are 





’ Levels. 


sections on the laboratory procedure in writ- 
ing, precorrection procedures, and evaluation 
of a lesson stressing the development of writ- 
ing and speaking skills, 


MISSOURI 


24. St. Louis County. Normandy Con- 
solidated School District. Reading Pro- 
gram for Fourth, Fifth and Sixth Grade 
1942, 164 p. 


In language emphasis is given to skills used 
in life situations. The spelling section in- 
cludes suggested method of teaching and 
basic word lists. Both manuscript and cur- 
sive writing together with their relationships 
are discussed. Special sections in the volume 
are devoted to teaching bilingual children and 
to a course of study in Spanish. 


OHIO 


25. Cincinnati. Public schools. 
to Handwriting, Grades 4-6. 1941. 
Mimeographed. 


Emphasizes the relationship of handwriting 
to the other language arts; discusses the 
essential elements in good handwriting; and 
has definite practical suggestions for the 
teaching of handwriting. Contains a biblio- 
graphy. 


Guide 
19 p. 


Total Elementary Grade Range 
ALABAMA 


26. Montgomery. State Department of 
Education, Division of Instruction. 
Course of Study and Teacher’s Guide for 
the Elementary Schools, Grades One to 
Siz. Montgomery, The department, 1941. 
484 p. (Department Bulletin No. 5, Cur- 
riculum Bulletin No. 8). 


The major portion of the guide is devoted to 
the philosophy of the elementary school, com- 
munity relationships, growth and develop- 
ment of children, organization, and program. 
Following is a discussion of the social studies 
and the creative arts, and a brief treatment 
of the skills including language arts subjects 
in terms of the conditions necessary for satis- 
factory teaching. The discussion is from 
the functional point of view. Spelling and 
handwriting are dealt with in more detail 
and in relation to the cyrriculum as a whole. 


27. Kern County. Board of Education. 
A Teacher’s Guide to Reading. Septem- 
ber 1941. 197 p. 


Includes the problems of reading for all 
grade levels of the public school as identified 
and studied by some 300 teachers. Empha- 
sizes the importance of reading readiness, 
analyzes the basic reading skills, discusses 
problems involved in grouping of pupils, use 
of workbooks, Surveys reading resources in 
terms of the library. Presents oral reading 
from the standpoint of both recreational and 
work type situations, with special attention 
to materials and methods in poetry. Devel- 
ops a sound point of view with regard to 
remedial reading. Presents diagrams for 
various types of equipment in an appendix. 
Includes an extensive bibliography. 


CALIFORNIA 


28. Long Beach. City Schools. Guide 
to the Teaching of Spelling in Grades 
Two to Siz Inclusive. 1943. 70p. Mime- 
ographed. 


Virtually every teacher in grades 2-6 in- 
clusive participated in producing the publi- 
cation which is termed a “practical and sug- 
gestive reference manual.” Specific help is 
offered on the teaching of spelling from a 
functional point of view. A section is de- 
voted to several lists of words most com- 
monly misspelled by elementary children. 
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Another section is devoted to a chart con- 
taining suggestions for meeting various types 
of difficulties. It may also be used in de- 
termining how to prevent difficulties. A de- 
tailed bibliography presents references help- 
ful to teachers. 


29. Los Angeles. City School District. 
- Course of Study for Elementary Schools. 
1942. 301 p. 


Similar to the Instructional Guide, 14 sub- 
ject areas, including the language arts, are 
developed in outline form in terms of what 
we teach, pupil accomplishment, materials 
of instruction. For kindergarten through 
grade 6. 


30. ———. Board of Education. 
Source-Book of Materials for Elementary 


Schools. 1942. 221 p. (School Publica- . 


tion No. 382). 


This loose-leaf book includes three types 
of materials—those to be used in celebrating 
special days and weeks; those classified as 
library aids; and audio-visual aids. Listed 
are special days and weeks which should have 
significance for pupils who have completed 
the sixth grade. As a preface to the contents 
of the book is a double page showing means 
of aircraft identification. Designed to con- 
tribute to a functional language arts program. 


31, ——— . Instructional Guide 
for Teachers of Elementary Schools. 
1942. 157p. (School Publication No. 38). 


Presented here is a statement of “the edu- 
cational philosophy which underlies the in- 
structional program for elementary school 
subjects” together with techniques and 
methods of instruction. A brief section is 
devoted to “The Teacher and the Growing 
Child.” In loose-leaf form, 14 subject fields 
are each treated grade by grade in terms 
of objectives, classroom environment, experi- 
ences, materials of instruction, appraisal of 
pupil accomplishment. Included are sec- 
tions on the daily program and report cards. 
Reading, language, handwriting, and spelling 
are included. 


32. Los Angeles County. Course of 
Study for the Eelementary Schools of 
Los Angeles County. New York, D. Ap- 
pleton-Century Co., February 1944. 252 p. 


This is a revision of an earlier course which 
deals primarily with the framework and’ con- 
tent of the curriculum. Based on the results 
of research, it is organized by grades (pri- 
mary, intermediate, upper) around certain 
major aims which are similar for every sub- 
ject field, but which emphasize speaking, 
writing and listening as important aspects of 
the language arts. In the appendix is a chart 
which shows the scope and sequence of the 
written language program in terms of where 
each skill is taught. 


33. Santa Ana, 
ent of Schools. 
Teaching the Language Arts. 
113 p. . 


The language arts consist here of language, 
spelling, and handwriting. Language is de- 
fined as consisting of two aspects—oral 
( peaking and listening) and written (writing 
and reading). Discussion is in terms of situ- 
ations with which children should have ex- 
periences. Various types of forms for check- 
ing, and evaluation or guidance in writing 
are included. Summaries of desirable 
achievements in each subject are presented. 
The appendix includes such items as “Creat- 
ing a Drama” and the Durrell Basic Word 
List. 


34. Santa Monica. 
tion. Speech Education. 
Mimeographed. 


County Superintend- 
A Suggested Guide for 
1943. 


Board of Educa- 
1941, 11p. 


correlation, expected outcomes, 


The general speech program is suggested 
in which the classroom teacher works with 
the speech specialist as a consultant. In- 
cluded are suggestions on the operation of 
the classroom speech program with the speech 
specialist in charge, the classroom teacher do- 
ing follow-up work from demonstration and 
Outlines of the specialist. Suggestions are 
offered for special classes for speech retrain- 
ing and personality rehabilitation. 


35. Ventura County. Board of Edu- 
cation. Teachers’ Guide, Early and 
Later Childhood, Elementary Schools. 
1942. 158 p. , 


In a setting developed through careful 


presentation of the nature of the child and 
the society in which he lives, and pupil per- 
sonnel guidance and counseling, the lan- 
guage arts are discussed in a comprehensive 
way under the headings of speaking, written 
language, listening, grade placement of lan- 
guage skills, spelling, handwriting, reading, 
and literature. There is an extensive biblie 
ography. 


IDAHO 

36. Boise. State Board of Education. 
Curricular Guide. Adaptable to Elemen- 
tary Schools of Idaho. 1943. 146 p. 
Mimeographed. 


The title page describes this publication as 
a statement of philosophy, content, and pro- 
cedure adaptable to the schools of Idaho. 
The elementary school field is blocked off into 
large areas for discussion purposes. Lan- 
guage arts is defined to include reading, lan- 
guage, writing, and spelling. Suggestions are 
made for grades 1-8, with some grouping of 
grades varying with the subject. Basal 
methods, research findings, instructional 
materials, activities, basal skills, and teach- 
er’s references are included for most of these 
sections. 


ILLINOIS 

37. Springfield. State Department of 
Public Instruction. Language Arts Area 
of the Rural School Curriculum Guide. 
Springfield, The department, 1941. 143 
p. (Curriculum Bulletin No. 4.) 


General introduction. Discusses instruc- 
tion on primary, intermediate, and advanced 
levels. Includes language, reading, literature, 
handwriting, spelling; presents units for each 
of the first two levels, and emphasizes com- 
position for the third. 


INDIANA 

38. Indianapolis. Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction. Elementary School 
Guide. Indianapolis, The department, 
1944. 54 p. (Bulletin No. 15.) 


Interesting charts are used to define the 
scope of the language arts program—reading, 
spelling, oral and written expression, and 
handwriting—as well as to indicate the pur- 
poses and characteristics of the individual 
subjects. There is no allocation by grades 
since the treatment is brief, and is designed 
to give a bird’s-eye view. 


KANSAS 

39. Topeka. State Department of 
Public Instruction. Teachers’ Guide to 
the Kansas Elementary School Program 
of Studies. (Reading, Language, and 
Art.) Topeka, The department, 1942. 
149 p. 


Reading and language are presented as 
separate courses with an outline by grades 
including objectives, activities and content, 
and refer- 
ences. The language program is outlined by 
months. 


MICHIGAN 


40. Detroit. Board of Education. Basic 
Principles in the Teaching of Composi- 
tion. 1941. 24p. Processed. 


Presents an over-all point of view in teach- 
ing composition including the usual em- 
phases, but highlighting unit organization, 
creating a desire for correctness, attention to 
group and individual differences, and co- 
operation among all teachers. 


41. ———- ———. Group Composi- 
tion in the Elementary School. 1941. 21 
p. Processed. ~ 


Discusses the techniques to be used in pro- 
ducing a group composition, rather than ine 
dividual productions. Suggested especially 
for the lower grades. Includes objectives, 
topics, stimulation, development of back- 
ground and vocabulary, formulation of a 
plan, teaching mechanics, class procedure, 
evaluation of the final product, and sug- 
gested follow-up activity. 


42, —_—- ————. The Organization 
of Materials and Procedures in Teaching 
a Literature Unit. 1942. 92 p. Mimeo- 
graphed. 


This publication blocks out the areas of 
literature to be covered at the various grade 
levels 1-8 and uses more than half the space 
in the publication for listing of book titles. 
Especially significant sections have to do with 
stimulating planning by the children, stimu- 
lating the slow reader or the uninterested 
reader, the use of visual materials. 


43. ————- ————._ The Teaching of 
Oral Composition. 1941. 30 p. Proc- 
essed. 


Gives the essential features of good teach- 
ing in oral composition. Significant are such 
sections as those on socialized language ac- 
tivities versus solo speaking, special types of 
discussion for use in upper grades, group 
planning for language activities, evaluation 
of a lesson in oral composition. 


44. —_—- ———. The Use of Read- 
ing Materials in an Enriched Literature 
Program. 1941. 17 p. Processed. 


Supplements earlier publications in the 
fields of literature teaching and “aims to 
point out the value of an enriched reading 
program in which core materials are supple- 
mented with a great deal of individualized 
reading and the techniques by which such a 
program can be successfully carried out.” 


MISSOURI 


45. Jefferson City. State Department 
of Education. Courses of Study for Ele- 
mentary Grades. Jefferson City, The 
department, 1942. 672 p. (Missouri at 
Work on the Public School Curriculum). 


Following a general introduction which 
stresses the purposes of education, teaching 
by units, the daily program, the school li- 
brary, and cooperating agencies, detailed 
courses are presented in language arts and 
other subject fields. Language arts which is 
defined as reading, speech, written language, 
spelling, and handwriting is developed with 
emphasis as follows: How to use the language 
arts section, abilities in each of the areas 
listed, topics of interest in reading in terms 
of ages, a chart for.diagnosing reading diffi- 
culties, and an extensive list, grades 1 to 8, 
of language activities to be related to other 
experiences of the school day. 


46. ———— ————. Helps for the Ele- 
mentary Teachers. Jefferson City, The 
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department, 1943. 82 p. (Supplementing 
the 1942 Course of Study). 


Presents in brief outline form some modi- 
fications in the various aspects of the ele- 
mentary school program, including language 
arts, as presented in the 1942 Course of Study. 


47. Webster Groves. Board of Educa- 
tion. Suggestions for Speech Correction. 
1942. 10 p. Mimeographed. 


Speech correction is approached from the 
standpoint of speech improvement. A plan 
is presented in chart form for kindergarten 
through grade 6. Contains section in which 
terms are interpreted that will make easier 
the reading of professional helps in this field. 


MONTANA 

48. Helena. State Department of 
Public Instruction. State Course of 
Study for Rural and Graded Elementary 
Schools. Helena, The Department, 1942. 
576 p. 

Outlines are presented for language, read- 
ing, handwriting, and spelling in the form 
of general suggestions concerning objectives, 
experiences, texts, activities and procedures, 
measuring results, time allotment for same, 
bibliograph and more specific suggestions 
on content * the various grade levels, pre- 
school through grade 8. 


New JERSEY 

49. Carteret. Board of Education. A 
Guide for Teaching of Arithmetic, Lan- 
guage Arts, Health in the First Three 
Years of the Elementary Schools. 1942. 
57 p. Mimeographed. 


All elementary school principals and pri- 
mary teachers participated in the prepara- 
tion of the course of study which presents 
a comparable outline for each of grades l, 
2, 3, including objectives, essentials in lan- 
guage, suggested activities, and a bibliog- 
raphy. There follows a general section on 
organization of children’s ideas in terms of 
10 or 12 situations in oral and written 
expression. 


NEW JERSEY 

50. Carteret. Board of Education. 
Guides for Teaching Reading, English, 
Spelling and Writing. Grades 4, 5, and 6. 
1943. Mimeographed. 


All elementary principals and intermediate 
grade teachers participated in the prepara- 
tion of the course of study. The table of con- 
tents indicates the general nature of the 
course—oral reading, silent reading, tests, 
suggested procedures and other teaching aids 
in reading, objectives in reading, suggested 
reading texts, and a bibliography. Sugges- 
tions are specific. The language course gives 
emphasis to such topics as the forming of 
literary taste and how composition might 
function in other activities. 


51. Haddonfield. Board of Education. 
Instructional Guide for Teachers of the 
Elementary and Junior High Schools. 
1943. 66 p. Mimeographed. 


A guide written by and for the teachers of 
Haddonfield as an outgrowth of professional 
conferences with staff members of Glassboro 
State Teachers College. In parallel column 
form and following the same general outline, 
suggestions are presented for teaching oral 
and written expression (including spelling 
and handwriting) reading and literature, for 
kindergarten through grade 8. 


NEw MEXxIco 


52. Santa Fe. State Department of 
Education. Curriculum Development in 








the Elementary Schools of New Mexico. 
Santa Fe, The department, 1944. 423 p. 


Devotes approximately 100 pages to read- 
ing, language, spelling, and handwriting for 
grades 1 through 8. Accompanying descrip- 
tions of school practices show language arts 
skills in relation to use. Speech receives more 
than usual attention. Special features in- 
clude the approach to reading readiness as it 
concerns the bilingual child; a vocabulary 
list for primary grades organized in terms of 
units; and an evaluation of readers for use 
in each grade together with manuals and 
workbooks. 


53. ——— ———— 
tials in Language Arts. 
department, 1942. 38 p. 


Discusses reading, language, and handvwrit- 
ing. Is in effect a skeleton outline, Places 
emphasis on vocabulary development. 


Handbook of Essen- 
Santa Fe, The 


NORTH CAROLINA 


54. Burlington. Board of Education. 
Course of Study in Language Arts. 1941. 
54p. (Curriculum Bulletin No. 5, Course 
of Study Issue No. 4). Mimeographed. 


This pamphlet assumes that the teacher 
has a concept of the curriculum from previ- 
ous publications. Gives an interpretation 
for each grade of a and literature, lan- 

i 


guage, spelling, and writing. 
OHIO 

55. Columbus. State Department of 
Education. The Language Arts in the 


Elementary Schools of Ohio. Including 
a Graded List of Titles for the Elemen- 
tary School Library. Columbus, The 
department, 1944. 66 p. (Curriculum 
Bulletin No. 7.) 


Designed to stimulate discussion of some 
of the controversial questions in the field of 
language arts and is proposed for use in 
teachers meetings. Divided into two parts, 
this bulletin discusses in terms of the lan- 
guage arts some basic assumptions, oral and 
written communication, and some charac- 
teristics of a good reading program. It then 
presents book lists for children in the ele- 
mentary school for grades 1 to 6, plus a 
directory of publishers. 


56. Akron. Board of Education, 
Course of Study Outlines—Primary 
Grades. 1943. 59 p. (Publication No. 
54-a.) 

Emphasized in-the section on reading are 
the outcomes for four levels of children in 
each of these grades, and the outline for 
English emphasizes the nature of experiences 
suitable for children of these grades. 

57. ———- ——. Course of Study 
Outlines—Middle Grades. 1943. 65 p. 
(Publication No. 54~-b.) 


In English, types of experiences and out- 
comes are listed. Reading objectives and 
procedures are briefly outlined. 

58. ———- ———. Course of Study 
Outlines—Upper Grades. 1943. 174 p. 
(Publication No. 54-c.) 


In the third volume of the series the em- 
phasis continues to be upon pupil experi- 
ences in English, but also upon content in 
the fleld of reading. 


OREGON 


59. Salem. State Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction. Essentials of a Reading 





Program. Salem, The department, 1941. 









66 p. (Reading Bulletin No. 3.) 


This bulletin makes several unique con- 
tributions. Following a discussion of mod- 
ern concepts of reading and their implication, 
place of reading in the curriculum, charac- 
teristics of a sound reading program, there 
are two descriptions of reading programs and 
their operation in two Oregon schools. There 
is a section on tests and a chapter on reme- 
dial reading. Included is a list of remedial 
reading materials for pupils, a bibliography 
on remedial reading for the teachers, books 
for retarded readers classified by both vo- 
cabulary and interest levels. Finally there 
is a brief statement concerning opportuni- 
ties on the Pacific coast for courses in the 
fleld of reading. 


OREGON 
60. Corvallis. Public Schools. Cur- 
riculum Handbook, Grades 1-6. 1941. 


43 p. Mimeographed. 


In the light of the philosophy of education 
expressed and a statement on the organiza- 
tion of the curriculum, there is presented a 
series of “Manuscripts” designed to show the 
relationship of the various subject fields to 
the total program. Oral and written com- 
position, reading, spelling, and penmanship 
are among these. ‘ 


PENNSYLVANIA 

61. Waynesboro. Board of Educa- 
tion. Course of Study in Reading. 1943. 
55 p. Mimeographed. 


Discusses the importance of reading, indi- 
cates outcomes for the various levels, pre- 
Sents lists of books and deals with the prob- 
lems usually discussed in relation to this 
subject. 


SouTH DAKOTA 


62. Pierre. Department of Public In- 
struction. Course of Study for Elemen- 


tary Grades. Pierre, The department, 
1943. 680 p. (Curriculum Bulletin No. 
35.) 


The language arts section is introduced 
with a discussion of philosophy, guiding prin- 
ciples, and objectives. Reading and litera- 
ture, language and grammar, spelling and 
handwriting are then outlined by grades. 
Featured for each of grades 4-8 inclusive are 
“Evidences of Growth in Reading.” 


TENNESSEE 

63. Nashville. State Department of 
_Education, Division of Elementary 
Schools. Guide for Teaching in Ele- 
mentary Schools. Nashville, The de- 
partment, 1943. 116 p. 

Emphasis is placed upon pupil progress— 
guiding it, determining, recording, and evalu- 
ating. For each of the subject fields there 
are presented objectives, learning experi- 
ences, pupil achievements, and suggestions 
for teachers. Language arts subjects are 
included. 

TEXAS 

64. Bonham. Board of Education. 
Teacher’s Guide to Children’s Develop- 
ment in the Language Arts. Vols. One 
and Two. September 1944. (Vol. One— 
Grade 1 through 3; Vol. Two—Grades 4 
through 8). Processed. 

Sets forth a common philosophy for grades 
1-8 and within this framework defines the 


place of the language arts in the elementary 
school curriculum. Especially interesting 
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features are the “Developmental Chart of 
Language Arts Abilities and Statement of 
Use,” and the “Allocation of Language Arts 


Skills to Content Subjects.” Illustrative 
units are included for each grade level. Es- 
sential features of the program such as meet- 
ing individual differences, and remedial work 
are discussed. 


UTAH 


65. Salt Lake City. Department of 
Public Instruction. A Teaching Guide 
for the Elementary Schools of Utah. 
Salt Lake City, The department, 1941. 
357 p. Duplicated. 


Includes Curriculum Foundations, Per- 
sonal Well Being (Health Instruction), The 
Communicative Aspects (Language Arts), the 
Understanding Aspects (Science), The Quan- 
titative Aspects (Arithmetic), Social (Social 
Studies), The Aesthetic (Arts). 

In conversational style the reader finds 
the language arts discussed. Several pages 
are devoted to evaluation of a series of ex- 
periences chosen from elementary classrooms. 
The aspects chosen for emphasis are language 
usage, creative writing, speech correction, 
spelling, penmanship, g first-grade experience 
in reading readiness, a balanced reading pro- 
gram, plus a general bibliography and one 
specifically on reading. 


VERMONT 


66. Barre’ City. Public Schools. 
Teachers’ Guide in the Language Arts 
for Elementary Schools. 1944. 91 p. 
Mimeographed. 


For grades 1 through 8. In the language 
usage group an attempt was made to allot to 
each of the various grades from 1 to 8 (except 
for functional grammar) skills in punctua- 
tion and capitalization, and good usage. 
Suggestions for developing correct usage in 
grades 2 and 3 are included. 

This report issued by the superintendent 
of schools of Barre, Vt., resulted from a work- 
shop conducted cooperatively by the local 
teachers association, the Board of School 
Commissioners, and the University of Ver- 
mont. Four committees submitted reports 
on language usage, poetry, recreational read- 
ing, and oral language and speech. 


VIRGINIA 


67. Richmond, State Board of Educa- 
tion. Course of Stud: for Virginia Ele- 
mentary Schools, Grade I-VII. Rich- 
mond, The board, 1943. 553 p. (Bulletin 
No. 6). 


This is a revision of the former elementary 
course of study. Describes the nature and 
scope of the program. Following are exten- 
sive chapters on grade materials, organized as 
problems of living; subject-matter materials 
in all of the recognized fields of study; gen- 
eral methods of procedure; and finally a 
statement of the philosophy on which the 
course is based. The organization of lan- 
guage arts is such that “the child consciously 
attacks skills in a problem situation, takes 
them out for meaningful practice, returns 
them to the original setting, uses them in 
many appropriate situations.” The language 
arts subjects are used in relation to the cen- 
ters of interest which are essentially social- 
studies units. They are presented individ- 
ually in graphic chart form for grades I 
through VII, with teaching emphases indi- 
cated, 


WASHINGTON 

68. Olympia. State Department of 
Public Instruction. Temporary Guide for 
the Elementary School Curriculum, 
Committee of Teachers on the State 


Curriculum Improvement Program. In- 
structional Service. Olympia, The de- 
partment, 1944. (Bulletin No. 15). 


An introductory chapter on learning ex- 
periences of children gives a setting for the 
presentation of seven subject areas of which 
language arts is one. Statement on the phi- 
losophy of teaching which introduces the 
section on language arts expresses the idea 
that “Democratic living in a stimulating 
school environment gives a setting in which 
children have a real purpose for talking and 
writing.” Suggestions are offered for speech 
and written composition, reading, spelling, 
and handwriting. These are in outline form, 
in terms of primary grades and intermediate 
grades, and follow a general pattern which 
includes goals, suggested procedures, ma- 
terials, teaching aids, and references. 


69. Spokane County. Board of Educa- 
tion. Guide for the Teaching of Reading 
in the Elementary Schools, Grades I-Ill. 
1941. Mimeographed. 

Stresses the importance of reading readi- 
ness, then presents suggested procedures, lists 
of books and bibliographies for the teacher. 

70. ———-————-. Guide for the 
Teaching of Reading in the Elementary 
Schools of Spokane County, Intermedi- 
ate grades. 1941. 14p. Mimeographed. 

Includes discussion of essential under- 
standings about reading, types of reading in- 
struction, and teaching procedures for in- 


formational reading, remedial reading, and 
recreational reading. 


71, ——— ——. Guide for the 
Teaching of Reading in the Elementary 
Schools, Grades VII-VIII. 1941. 19 p. 
Mimeographed. 

Discusses general considerations, what a 
reading program for seventh and eighth 
grades should include, and teaching proce- 
dures. Lists of poems, readers and work- 
books are included, as well as a brief biblio- 
graphy. 





WISCONSIN 


72. Kenosha County. Board of Educa- 
tion. A Suggestive Course of Study for 
Kenosha County Elementary Schools. 
1941. Mimeographed. 

A section is devoted to language arts which 
includes reading, language, handwriting, and 
spelling. In each subject there are general 
guidance suggestions followed by discussions 
for each level, primary, intermediate, and 


upper. Included is a reading survey of sev- 
enth- and eighth-grade pupils. 
WISCONSIN 

73. Madison, Public Schools, Curric- 


ulum Department. 
proving Spelling. 
graphed. 


Suggestions that make concrete the usual 
general statement concerning methods of 
making spelling functional. This is evi- 
dent in such headings as “Motivating the 
Study of Spelling,’ Solving the “Hard Spots,” 
“Ensuring a ‘Spelling Sense’,’ “Beyond the 
Basic List.” 


Techniques for Im- 
1944. 12 p. Mimeo- 


74. ——— ——._ The Reading En- 
vironment and Reading. 1944. 8 p. 
Mimeographed. 

Although not a course of study as such, 
this pamphlet gives the setting for reading 
activities which is often assumed, but not 
specifically described for the teacher. In- 


cluded are many suggested activities. 

75. Shorewood. Board of Education. 
Outline of Speechk-English Plan, Ele- 
mentary Schools. 1941. 41 p. Mimeo- 
graphed, 


This pamphlet is designed as “a point of 
reference and a working tool” for all teachers 
of the elementary school. A series of charts 
designed for use in direction and develop- 
ment and not as either maximum or mini- 
mum achievement, covers various aspects 
of oral and written expression and certain 
aspects of literature for kindergarten 
through grade 6. 





Color in the Schoolroom 


Cheerful workshops for happy boys and 
girls are urged by Ray L. Hamon, School 
Plant Specialist, U. S. Office of Education, 
in the following article. 


Let us hope that the dark, drab 
schoolroom soon will exist only as a mem- 
ory. Schools should be cheerful work- 
shops for happy boys and girls. Re- 
cently school administrators, school 
plant specialists, architects, and interior 
decorators have given serious attention 
to making classrooms more livable. 
Manufacturers of building materials, 
lighting fixtures, paint, and school fur- 
niture have contributed to better lighted 
and more suitable schoolrooms. 

The achievement of a satisfactory 
interior color scheme requires more than 
mere personal taste in selecting paint 
colors. It involves room orientation, 
amount and distribution of natural and 
artificial light, furniture finish, window 


shades, floor finish, blackboards, pic- 
tures, and other decorative features. 
Color selection is both an art and a 
science. This brief statement is not in- 
tended as a pattern to be followed under 
all conditions. It calls attention to some 
of the factors to be considered in select- 
ing interior color schemes both for new 
and renovated school buildings. 


Two Important Points 


Two important points affecting color 
Selection are cheerful environment and 
visual acuity. The first may still be 
one of subjective judgment, but some 
scientific data are now available regard- 
ing visual efficiency and comfort. Ex- 
cept for spot artificial lighting on spe- 
cialized tasks, much of the schoolroom 
light, both natural and artificial, is re- 
flected from surfaces within the room. 
It is also known that light is most ef- 
fective and produces the greatest eye 
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comfort when refiected down on the 
working surface without glare in the nor- 
mal field of vision. For this reason most 
authorities recommend three colors or 
shades of wall and ceiling finish in a 
schoolroom, with moderately light lower 
walls, very light upper walls, and almost 
white ceilings. 

If a pure white were possible, it would 
reflect 100 percent of the light. A theo- 
retical pure black would reflect no light 
at all. It is generally accepted that 
schoolroom light reflective values should 
be approximately as follows: (1) the por- 
tion of the walls below the eye level of 
seated pupils from 25 to 35 percent, (2) 
the upper walls from 50 to 65 percent, 
and (3) the ceiling from 80 to 85 percent. 
These reflective values may be obtained 
in a wide variety of soft colors and 
shades. The lower walls may be rose, 
buff, green, or gray. The upper walls 
may be painted with pastel shades of the 
same basic colors or harmonizing colors. 
Ceilings should be off-white, light-cream, 
or ivory. Wood trim may be finished in 
shades slightly darker than the adjacent 
walls or finished in natural color. Some 
combinations of these colors will clash, 
while others will harmonize. It is also 
important to harmonize wall colors with 
room furnishings. 


Experimentation Reduces 
Disappointments 

If radical departures from the con- 
ventional color schemes of light buffs and 
creams are contemplated, experimenta- 
tion with samples will avoid many dis- 
appointments. The final effect of a color 
scheme in a schoolroom may be quite 
different from results anticipated from 
color chips. Entire room samples should 
be tried out before launching on a gen- 
eral painting program. It is not neces- 
sary or even desirable that all school- 
rooms in a building have the same color 
scheme. A room which receives exces- 
sive direct sunlight may be toned down 
with cool colors such as soft shades of 
greens and blues. Rooms with insuffi- 
cient sunlight may be brightened up with 
shades of warm colors of the red family 
such as yellows, oranges, and buffs. 

The eye normally includes a consid- 
erable range in its field of vision, even 
when concentrating on a specific task. 
Constant adjustment to excessive con- 
trasts in the light-reflective values of var- 
ious surfaces within the field of vision 
tends to produce eye fatigue. Many au- 
thorities are now recommending lighter 
furniture and floors in order to avoid 
sharp contrasts in well-lighted rooms. 

Glare is another factor in eye dis- 
comfort. Glare may be caused by exces- 
sive surface brightness of lighting units, 

(Turn to page 9) 


Study of Cancer Control in 


Public Schools 


H. D. Fish, Director of School Service, 
American Cancer Society, contributes the 
following information on the study of 
cancer control in public schools. 


It is commonly stated that cancer is 
of little consequence to young people. 
Do not let such statements go unchal- 
lenged. One may easily show that they 
are not true. No disease is of greater 
importance to youth. Cancer kills more 
than twice as many persons below the 
age of 20 as die of infantile paralysis. 
This direct effect upon children is se- 
rious but there are also frequent second- 
ary effects which are of utmost im- 
portance to young people and to all 
society. 

Home is the treasure-house of youth. 
Destroy it and a child’s world breaks 
apart. Home is the basic unit of society. 
There is no limit to what one will do to 
preserve it. The following facts indi- 
rectly affect school children: 

Cancer kills more mothers of school 

children than any other disease. 

It kills almost as many fathers. 

It is the most expensive disease. 

It wrecks family fortunes. 

It robs youth of advance education as 

well as its material inheritance. 

On the average, cancer enters one 

home out of every two. 

It kills one person out of every nine. 

Cancer is more deadly than war even 

during war. 

It declares no armistice. 

Through the years, cancer kills over 50 

times more people than war. 

If there were nothing that could be 
done about the matter, there would be no 
occasion to discuss it. However, at least 
1,000 cancer deaths every week—50,000 
and more annually—never would occur 
if the people themselves merely knew 
their own danger and saw a physician 
early. Doctors, though able to effect 
cure, are utterly helpless under such cir- 
cumstances. It is a matter which public 
education alone can correct. 

Education is the business of profes- 
sional educators in public schools. 

If you are a teacher, this is your per- 
sonal responsibility. It is also your duty 
to your own dear ones and yourself. 


Social Problem as Well as Medical 


Cancer is a social problem as well as a 
medical one. Clinics and hospitals must 
be established and maintained at public 
expense, Laws must be enacted extend- 
ing the scope of action by State boards of 
health, etc. These matters merit serious 
consideration by the average citizen. 





It is difficult to realize that less than 
100 years ago little was known about the 
cause of any disease. However, largely 
between 1865 and 1875, the work of Louis 
Pasteur and Robert Koch proved that 
many diseases are caused by bacteria. 

Discovery of the cause of other dis- 
eases separated them from cancer and 
made it possible for scientists to study 
it for what itis. It is not contagious or 
infectious. It is not caused by diet, or 
climate, or place of residence. 

Cancer is an accident of growth in our 
own tissue. Any part of one’s body, at 
any time in one’s life, may fail to grow 
normally during development or the re- 
pair of tissue and, by abnormal growth, 
become cancer. It is a weed in our pei- 
sonal garden. 

Cancer is as old as living things. The 
dinosaurs had cancer. The most ancient 
fossil of a human thigh bone ever dis- 
covered, that of the Java ape-man Pith- 
ecanthropus erectus, perhaps 1,000,000 
years old, had a bone tumor, or exostosis. 

In the black night of past human ig- 
norance, only ghostly spirits invoked by 
the mystic rites of medicine men may 
have seemed powerful enough to cope 
with disease. It is little wonder that 
anything as deadly as cancer should be- 
come taboo, and avoided even in speech. 

However, in the full light of modern 
knowledge, with X-rays, radium, and 
surgery, we can easily eradicate early 
cancer completely in tens of thousands 
of cases. There is every reason to talk 
about the matter, check fear, renew hope, 
and save lives. Fight cancer with 
knowledge. 

In many communities throughout the 
United States the study of cancer con- 
trol in the public schools has been going 
on for a number of years. Insuch places 
it has become evident that the parents 
of school children go to a physician 
months earlier, when symptoms of can- 
cer arise, than was true formerly. It is 
clear that the children are helping to 
save the lives of their fathers and 
mothers and keeping their homes intact. 
Physicians attest this. 


School Study Programs 


This movement is growing very rap- 
idly. More than 40 States now have, or 
are developing, cancer control study pro- 
grams for their public schools. 

During the first half of 1944 more re- 
quests for school literature were re- 
ceived by the American Cancer Society 
than in 30 years previous. Ninety per- 
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cent of these requests were from school 
administrators and teachers. Indica- 
tions are that the number of such re- 
quests in 1945 will exceed those of 1944 
several times over. 

The question naturally arises in the 
minds of educators, “Where is there 
room in the crowded curriculum for this 
added subject?” The answer is that it 
is not an added subject. Health in the 
public schools is considered in one way 
or another. 

Cancer should be accorded its proper 
place in such considerations. With 
teachers trained and interested, cancer 
can well be mentioned in any class in 
school. As new airplanes are built, as 
new lands are explored, as new govern- 
ments rise and fall, we change our cur- 
riculum. As advances are made in our 
knowledge of disease, we note them also. 

The variety of class interest which is 
being shown is amazing. Naturally 
classes of biology, general science, and 
health and physical education are inter- 
ested. But hundreds of classes in social 
subjects, English, history, dramatics, art, 
manual training, etc., are giving their 
attention to the matter. Science Clubs 
of America, with 5,000 members, has se- 
lected cancer control as one of its spe- 
cial projects. Assembly programs de- 
voted to the matter have been held in 
thousands of schools annually for the 
past 10 years. Usually at the end of 
a talk by an outstanding physician of 
the community there is a question period. 
Interest is great. Questions are intelli- 
gent. Literature may be given students 
to take home. Many schools show films. 

In a number of States, for example 
Kansas and New Hampshire, interschool 
poster contests have been held which 
aroused extensive interest. In New York 
City during the past 2 years interschool 
exhibit contests have been held. In the 
spring of 1944, some 25 schools each 
showed exhibits approximately 10 feet 
square in one of the largest ground floor 
rooms of the American Museum of Na- 
tural History. 

Since 1942 the Syllabus of Biology, 
written for the New York City schools by 
the Association of Biology Teachers has 
contained outline material regarding the 
study of cancer control, and individual 
teachers have conducted cancer control 
exercises for many years. ...In Cleve- 
land, Ohio, a more extensive outline than 
those mentioned above has been devel- 
oped. Radio talks during school hours, 
designed for special classes, supplement 
this. 

Westchester County, N. Y., has had 
one of the most comprehensive programs 
in operation for 8 years.- The text Youth 
Looks at Cancer is used as follows: 





1. Each student writes a 1,000 word 
essay based on the text. 

2. Essays are reviewed by a class com- 
mittee and combined into a single 1,000 
word essay for the class. 

3. This is mimeographed by the School 
Office and distributed to each student in 
all classes to: 


a. Take home. 

b. Discuss with two adults. 

c. Invite adults to ask questions. 
d. Secure signatures of adults. 

e. Return sheet to school. 


4. Questions asked are then tabulated 
and answered in three ways: 


a. Simple questions—in class by 
teacher. 

b. More detailed questions—in as- 
sembly by school nurse or physician. 

c. Personal matters—in the home by 
the school nurse or physician with ad- 
vice to consult the family physician. 

In Nassau County, N. Y., a committee, 
including all interested medical, social 
and educational groups, wrote, published 
and distributed to all its high schools a 
simple and excellent study outline. This 
outline has been copied and modified in 
Montana, North Dakota, Minnesota, Wis- 
consin, and Alabama. Other States, such 
as Iowa, Michigan, New York, Virginia, 
Florida, and Connecticut, either have 
distributed study outlines or are develop- 
ing them. 

The American Cancer Society in co- 
operation with its divisions in Nassau 
County, N. Y., and the State of Georgia, 
has recently published a study outline 
suitable for use in every State, and to 
which any State may add special ma- 
terial of its own. 

The following outline was developed by 
the physical education department of the 
high school in Highland Park, Mich. 


Aim: To develop in high-school pupils 
an understanding of cancer—what is 
known as to its nature, and methods for 
its control. Such an _ understanding 
would be important as a means of edu- 
cating (a) the pupils themselves, who 
some day will be at the “cancer age,” and 
(b) through these pupils, their parents. 

Approach: The study of cancer and its 
control will be carried on among the 
pupils in the boys’ and girls’ gymnasium 
classes. These departments cover prac- 
tically all pupils in the junior and senior 
high schools. 

Method: Study-discussion in small 
classes to be set up in the two depart- 
ments, working under selected teachers, 
from all other departments. 

Materials: “Youth Looks at Cancer”— 
Westchester Cancer Committee, 1940; 
“Answers to the Public’s Questions on 
Cancer” — American Cancer Society, 
1944; “The Story of Cancer for High 
Schools’—Dr.’Frank L. Rector, 1943; 
“The Value of Research with Animals”’— 
Dr. Clarence Cook Little, 1941. 

Enough copies of the above materials 
will be available so that each pupil in the 
class will have one. In addition, the in- 





structor will have large charts picturing 
facts about growth. 

Period Allocation: At least three 
periods of class work will be given each 
pupil in connection with this study. 

In Massachusetts, during 1943, special 
test classes were conducted in Lynn and 
Malden and excellent reports have just 
been published upon them by the State 
Department of Health. 


Greatest Need Is Qualified Teachers 


At this very moment there are in the 
United States more than 600,000 persons 
who have cancer. Most of them will die. 
The general public is so little aware of 
the situation that only about $1 per can- 
cer case is being devoted to cancer re- 
search annually. — 

The public schools have a definite ob- 
ligation in this matter. Furthermore, a 
peculiar responsibility devolves upon in- 
dividual teachers at this time because the 
greatest present need in the development 
of school programs is well-qualified 
teachers. More must be trained. Many 
are seeking instruction. 

Of course the need does not end here. 
Beyond doing what can be done with 
present knowledge regarding cancer, is 
the riddle of cancer itself. Research 
must be fostered. Teachers realize the 
necessity of starting research training 
early and continuing it for many years. 
Scholarships must be created—dollars 
for scholars. 

“Fight Cancer with Knowledge” is no 
idle phrase. Interested teachers should 
communicate with School Service, 
American Cancer Society, 350 5th Ave- 
nue, New York 1, N. Y. They will 
gladly send you literature or accept your 
cooperation. 





Color in the Schoolroom 
(From page 8) 


by ceiling “hot spots” caused by too 
great a concentration of light from in- 
direct fixtures, by improperly placed pic- 
tures and glass cases, or by any other 
excessively glossy surfaces. It is im- 
portant therefore that flat paint finishes 
be used in schoolrooms instead of the 
glossy finishes. 

Many of the paint manufacturers have 
published literature on color schemes, 
Art teachers, interior decorators, and 
architects can be helpful in color selec- 
tion. One of the best recently published 
guides to school painting is Paint Colors 
issued by the New York City Board of 
Education. This brochure is a nontech- 
nical treatment of school painting prob- 
lems in relation to color selection and 
maintenance, 
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School Administration 


Connecticut Program for School Legislation 


Many changes in or additions to Con- 
necticut laws which govern education are 
to be proposed to the 1945 General As- 
sembly, according to The Board of Edu- 
cation which is published by the State 
Department of Education. Some of the 
more important proposals which would 
establish or change fundamental policies 
are: 

1. Establish a State School Building 
Fund of $5,000,000 from which the State 
Board of Education would be authorized 
to advance to a town or regional high- 
school district the amount required to 
erect a new building or build an addition. 
The town or district would receive one- 
half of the amount as a grant and be 
obligated to repay the other half in 20 
annual installments with interest at the 
rate of 112 percent on the unpaid balance 
due. 

2. Provide for a continuing instead of 
an annual enumeration and extend the 
age range to over 3 and under 18. 

3. Prohibit the use of “Junior College” 


or “College” in the name of any institu- 
tion which has not been licensed by the 
State Board of Education or given au- 
thority to grant degrees by the General 
Assembly. 

4. Provide for the licensing of private 
schools, correspondence schools, day 
nurseries, child-caring institutions, and 
summer camps. 

5. Require towns to provide the rea- 
sonable and necessary transportation of 
pupils to high school. 

6. Amend present laws so that two or 
more towns may establish an elementary 
school district under the same proced- 
ures which now permit the establishment 
of a regional high-school district. 

7. Establish the right of a community 
to use schoo] buildings and grounds for 
community purposes and define the con- 
trols that may be exercised by the town 
board of education. 


Several other proposals are concerned 
with the clarification of present statutes 
or with more or less routine administra- 
tive procedures. 


Proposed Changes in Constitutional Provisions 
Concerning Education in Missouri 


On February 27, 1945, the people of 
Missouri are scheduled to vote on exten- 
sive changes in the present constitution 
which were proposed by a recent consti- 
tutional convention. The voters will ap- 
prove or reject all of the proposed 
changes since they will cast only a single 
vote for or against the new constitution, 
Reports coming from Missouri indicate 
considerable confidence that the new 
constitution will be adopted. 


Since the adoption of the new consti- 
tution will alter materially the provisions 
governing public education the more im- 
portant of the proposed and present pro- 
visions are summarized below: 


1. Proposed provision: For the gra- 
tuitous instruction of all persons within 
ages not in excess of 21 years. 

Present provision: For the gratuitous 
instruction of all persons between the 
ages of 6 and 20. 


2. Proposed provision: Separate schools 
shall be provided for white and colored 
children, except in cases otherwise pro- 
vided for by law. 

Present provision: Separate free pub- 
lic schools shall be established for the 
education of children of African descent. 


3. Proposed provision: The supervision 
of instruction in the public schools 
shall be vested in a State board of educa- 
tion, consisting of eight lay members 
appointed by the Governor, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate; 


provided, that at no time shall more than 
four members be of the same political 
party. The term of office of each mem- 
ber shall be 8 years, except the terms of 
the first appointees shall be from 1 to 8 
years, respectively. While attending to 
the duties of their office, members shall 
be entitled to receive only actual ex- 
penses incurred and a per diem fixed by 
law. 

The board shall select and appoint a 
commissioner of education as its chief 
administrative officer, who shall be a 
citizen and resident of the State, and 
removable at its discretion. The board 
shall prescribe his duties and fix his 
compensation, and upon his recommen- 
dation shall appoint the professional 
staff and fix their compensation. The 
board shall succeed the State board of 
education heretofore established, with all 
its powers and duties, and shall have 
such other powers and duties as may be 
prescribed by law. The present super- 
intendent of public schools shall serve 
out the term for which he was elected, 
with all the powers and duties prescribed 
by law. 

Present provision: The supervision of 
instruction in the public schools shall 
be vested in a “Board of Education,” 
whose powers and duties shall be pre- 
scribed by law. The superintendent of 
public schools shall be president of the 
board. The Governor, secretary of State, 
and attorney general shall be ex-officio 
members, and, with the superintendent, 
compose said Board of Education. 

The superintendent of public schools 
is elected for 4 years at the November 





election when other State, county, and 
municipal officers are elected and his 
powers and duties are prescribed by law. 


4. Proposed provision: Specific schools 
for any contiguous territory may be es- 
tablished by law. 

Present provision: None. 


5. Proposed provision: Adult education 
may be provided from funds other than 
ordinary school revenue. 

Present provision: None. 


6. Proposed provision: In the event the 
public-school fund provided and set 
apart by law for the support of free 
public schools shall be insufficient to sus- 
tain free schools at least 8 months in 
every year in each school district of the 
State, the General Assembly may provide 
for such deficiency. 

Present provision: In case the public- 
school fund now provided and set apart 
by law, for the support of free public 
schools, shall be insufficient to sustain a 
free school at least 4 months in every 
year in each school district in this State, 
the General Assembly may provide for 
such deficiency in accordance with sec- 
tion eleven of the article on revenue and 
taxation. 


7. Proposed provision: Permanent county 
school funds shall be liquidated and the 
proceeds invested in bonds or, by vote 
of the people, the proceeds may be dis- 
tributed to schools as prescribed by law. 
Present provision: Permanent county 
school funds are loaned on real estate. 


8. Proposed provision: It is hereby de- 
clared to be the policy of the State to 
promote the establishment and develop- 
ment of free public libraries and to ac- 
cept the obligation of their support by 
the State and its subdivisions and mu- 
nicipalities in such manner as may be 
provided by law. When any such sub- 
division or municipality supports a free 
library, the General Assembly shall grant 
aid to such public library in such man- 
ner and in such amounts as may be pro- 
vided by law. 
Present provision: None. 





THE SCHOOLS RESPONSI- 
BILITY IN NUTRITION 
EDUCATION 

* Education and National 


Defense Series Pamphlet 
No. 22 


FOOD 
FOR THOUGHT 


This publication emphasizes the 
need for conserving the physical 
vigor of our civilian population 
through proper nutrition and of- 
fers suggestions on how the schools 
can help, 32 pages, illustrated. 


* 
SUPERINTENCENT OF DOCUMENTS 
Washington 25, D.C. 15 Cents 
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Simplified Rules of Order 
For Local School Boards 


It is generally accepted that each 
local school board should adopt a set of 
rules to systematize its deliberations 
and facilitate its work. The meetings 
of such boards should be conducted in a 
businesslike manner and according to 
adopted rules. These rules may, how- 
ever, be relatively simple. In addition 
to its own rules of order, the board 
should adopt one authoritative manual’ 
on parliamentary procedure to cover 
cases not covered by its own adopted 
rules. It is not important that a par- 
ticular set of rules be adopted; it is im- 
portant that rules be adopted so that 
members will know what the rules are 
and that a uniform procedure will be 
followed in meetings of the board. 


West Virginia Suggestions 


The following rules of order suggested 
by the West Virginia State Department 
of Education for its local * school boards, 
in its publication, The School Law of 
West Virginia, may be of value to boards 
considering a simple set of rules for 
adoption: 


1. A quorum being present, at the hour 
to which the board stands adjourned, the 
president should take the chair, call the 
members to order and proceed to busi- 
ness, 

2. Should a quorum be assembled at 
the hour appointed, and the president be 
absent, the vice president or a president 
pro tem should serve during that meet- 
ing, or until the president appears. 

3. Should a quorum not assemble at the 
hour appointed, the member or members 
present shall be competent to adjourn 
from time to time, that an opportunity 
may be given for a quorum to assemble, 
without which no business can be legally 
transacted. 

4. In the transaction of business, the 
following order is suggested: First, rec- 
ording the names of members present; 
second, reading minutes; third, unfin- 
ished business; fourth, reports of stand- 
ing committees; fifth, reports of special 
committees; sixth, new business; and 
seventh, adjournment. 

5. It is the duty of the president, at 
all times, to preserve order, and to en- 
deavor to conduct all business before the 
board with propriety and dispatch. 

6. The president has the right to vote 
on every question by virtue of his mem- 


1Such as Robert’s Rules of Order Revised, 
Cushing’s Manual of Parliamentary Practice, 
and manuals issued by both houses of the 
U.S. Congress and by many of the State legis- 
latures for their own guidance. These are 
obtainable at nominal cost. 

2 West Virginia employs the county as its 
basic local school administrative unit. Type 
of unit, however, is immaterial to the adop- 
tion of such rules. 


bership. In no case does the president 
have a casting (second) vote. 

7. The president may speak to points 
of order in preference to other members, 
and shall decide questions of order, sub- 
ject to an appeal to the board by any 
member. 

8. A motion made, must be seconded, 
and then repeated distinctly by the presi- 
dent or read aloud before it is debated, 
and every motion should be reduced to 
writing if any member requests it. 


9. Any member who shall have made 
a motion shall have liberty to withdraw 
it, with the consent of his second, before 
any debate has taken place thereon, but 
not after debate is had without leave 
being granted by the board. 

10. The consideration of any question 
may be postponed to a time fixed or the 
question may be suppressed altogether 
by an indefinite postponement. 

11. A*motion once voted down cannot 
be renewed at the same meeting of the 
board without the consent of a majority 
of the members of the board. 

12. An amendment may be moved on 
any motion, and shall be decided before 
the original motion; but no more than 
one amendment to an amendment shall 
be entertained. 


13. If a motion under debate is com- 
posed of two or more parts, which are 
so far independent of each other as to 
be susceptible of division into several 
questions, it may be divided and a vote 
taken on each part. 


14. When any business is brought reg- 


ularly before the board, the considera- 
tion of the same cannot be interrupted 
except by a motion—for adjournment; to 
lie on the table; for the previous ques- 
tion; for postponement; for commit- 
ment; or for amendment. 


15. A motion for adjournment shall al- 
ways be in order and shall be decided 
without debate; except that it cannot 
be entertained when the board is voting 
on another question or while a member 
is addressing the board. 


16. A motion for postponement pre- 
cludes commitment, and a motion for 
commitment precludes amendment or 
decision on the original subject. 


17. A motion for reconsideration can 
only be entertained when made and sec- 
onded by members who were in the ma- 
jority on the vote on the original ques- 
tion. 


18. When a blank is to be filled the 
question should be first taken on the 
largest sum, the greatest number and 
the remotest day. 


19. On questions of order, adjourn- 
ment, postponement, commitment or the 
previous question, no member shall speak 
more than once; on all other questions 
each member may speak twice, but not 
oftener without express leave being 
granted by the board. 





20. If the previous question be decided 
in the negative, the effect shall be to 
arrest the discussion and produce an 
indefinite postponement. 

21. No member shall be interrupted 
while speaking, unless he be out of order, 
or for the purpose of correcting mistakes 
or misrepresentations. 

22. If any member considers himself 
aggrieved by a decision of the chair, it 
shall be his privilege to appeal to the 
board, and the vote on such appeal shall 
be taken without debate. 

23. Members should not decline to vote 
on any question without weighty reasons. 

24. It is the duty of the president to 
appoint all committees, except when the 
board may decide otherwise. 

25. The person first named on any 
committee shall be considered the chair- 
man thereof, whose duty it shall be to 
convene the committee, and in case of 
his absence or inability to act, the second 
named member shall take his place and 
perform his duties. 

26. When the president has com- 
menced taking a vote, no further debate 
or remark should be admitted, unless 
there has evidently been some mistake, 
in which case the mistake should be rec- 
tified, and the president should recom- 
mence taking the vote. 

27. The first person recognized by the 
president as desiring to speak has the 
right to the floor. 


Delegation of State Responsibility 


The local board of education is “loeal” 
only in its composition and proximity to 
the job to be done; it transcends local- 
ism in its effect on a State system or 
program of education worthy of the 
name. These local boards, whatever 
named, were created to operate and 
maintain schools within the framework 
of prevailing State law for various types 
of local school administrative units 
which number approximately 117,000. 
They exist because there was a delega- 
tion of State responsibility to localities 
to provide educational services. How 
well the delegated responsibility, whether 
limited or broad, is met locally is of great 
importance to the State. 

State educational authorities generally 
recognize (as mutually beneficial) their 
responsibility of making available ma- 
terials and services to assist local boards 
of education in their work.’ In order 
that these boards may functién most 
effectively, the members need profes- 
sional advice and assistance from com- 
petent school administrators and State 
departments of education. Because of 
the frequent changes in membership in 
local boards, the need for this assistance 
is a continuing one. 


*Some recent materials of this kind are 
described in an article on “State Handbooks 
for Local School Boards” in EDUCATION FOR 
Vicrory, Vol. 3, No. 2, July 20, 1944. 
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This article, prepared by Frank S. 
Stafford, principal specialist in physical 
fitness, U. S. Office of Education, is the 
third of a series on teacher-administra- 
tor education for health and fitness to 
appear in EDUCATION FOR VICTORY. 


The school administrator has great 
need for inservice and especially for pre- 
service training to meet the administra- 
tive problems of a health and physical 
fitness program. The superintendent 
and principal, representing the school 
board, are usually responsible for pro- 
moting and protecting pupil health and 
fitness. The school administrator’s 
training should be such as to prepare 
him to assume these responsibilities. 
Some of the school health activities for 
which he must be trained are as follows: 


1. To provide a healthful environ- 
ment. 

2. To assure care of accidents or sud- 
den illness, 

3. To assist the community program 
for the prevention and control of 
communicable diseases. 

4. To provide a planned and graded 
program of health instruction. 

5. To provide a planned and graded 
program of physical education. 

6. To provide periodic health exami- 
nations, 

7. To establish a follow-up program to 
give special attention to those in 
need of medical or dental care. 

8. To develop special or adapted pro- 
grams for handicapped pupils. 

9. To supervise inservice training for 
teachers of health and physical 
education, 

10. To provide an adequate school 
lunch program. 


These are but a few of the multiple 
responsibilities that the modern school 
administrator must be prepared to meet. 
Many subproblems could be listed under 
each of these headings, The administra- 
tor must study these problems if the 
school health program is to result in 
the maximum contribution to pupil and 
teacher health and fitness. 

The school administrator must be 
prepared to coordinate as well as 
supervise. The activities of janitors, 
classroom teachers, teachers of home 
economics, biological sciences, social 
studies, and the professional health- 
trained personnel such as physicians, 
nurses, dietitians, dental hygienists, 
health educators, and physical educa- 
tors, all concerned with the school health 
program, need coordination so that the 





Are We Training School Administra- 
tors for Health and Fitness? 


school health program will be a smoothly 
functioning unit without friction or du- 
plication. This requires training in 
addition to considerable planning, effort, 
and diplomacy. 

Besides coordinating the various health 
interests within the school, there is need 
of relating school health activities with 
the health interests of out-of-school 
groups such as child welfare associations, 
departments of health, parent-teacher 
associations, medical and dental associa- 
tions, and various clinics, hospitals, and 
dispensaries. 


What Should Be Included in Preservice 
and Inservice Training? 


A study of the need for preservice and 
inservice professional training of ad- 
ministrators for health and fitness indi- 
cates that the present training programs 
are inadequate. New methods must be 
used to provide information and experl- 
ences to supplement or replace the al- 
ready established requirements and 
methods, 

These problems can be taken up in 
group and staff conferences where ad- 
ministrators and administrators-in- 
training study community health prob- 
lems along with teachers and faculty 
members. This will include a study of 
environmental factors relating to health 
and safety such as illumination, ventila- 
tion, drinking facilities, toilet facilities, 
recreation facilities, fire and accident 
hazards, as well as pupil participation in 
the adjustment of or adaption to the 
school environment. 

Such conferences should also plan for 
discussion of school lunch problems, in- 
cluding facilities for preparing, serving, 
and eating lunches, choice of menus, san- 
itation of kitchen and lunchroom equip- 
ment, supervision of the health of food 
handlers, hand washing, and planning of 
diets. 

These conferences should evaluate the 
present school program to determine 
whether or not it is influencing the 
health, knowledge and practice of pupils, 
thus aiding them to achieve the health 
goal. Each administrator should exam- 
ine the present courses of study in the 
sciences, physical education, home eco- 
nomics, and social studies to determine 
how these can supplement the health 
courses. Surveys of health needs may 
be a basis for initiation of changes in 
or the institution of new courses, meth- 
ods, and procedures affecting pupil- 


teacher health, 








As a part of in-service training, the 
reference materials available to all teach- 
ers should be examined and if found 
inadequate or out-of-date, supplemented 
to provide a knowledge of the minimum 
material essential for modern health 
teaching. A discussion or study group 
should be organized to call the faculty’s 
attention to specific health problems. 
Pupils as well as teachers in the com- 
munity #hould be invited to participate 
in such meetings. 

Teacher-training institutions should 
conduct institutes, workshops or work- 
ing conferences for both inservice and 
preservice training of administrators, 
utilizing technical consultants at State 
and Federal levels, to determine school 
and community health problems, to pre- 
sent methods of determining and solving 
individual student health problems, to 
study methods of counseling and guid- 
ance, and methods of follow-up that se- 
cure the understanding and cooperation 
of parents. In many instances the en- 
tire program for training administra- 
tors may need to be revised to include 
practical field experience with commu- 
nity agencies that complement and 
supplement school efforts to develop 
health and fitness. 

The health and fitness of the entire 
population is so vital to our national sur- 
vival that State departments and col- 
leges and universities training school 
administrators should require every can- 
didate for an administrative license to 
study the organization, administration, 
and principles of health and physical 
education before he is certified for such 
a license. The school administrator is 
the key person in a program seeking to 
utilize and develop teacher abilities. To 
achieve pupil-parent-community health 
and fitness, the administrator must co- 
ordinate the efforts of teachers, pupils, 
parents, school-board members, and citi- 
zens to provide an educational program 
that serves the best interests of a demo- 
cratic society. This cannot be done un- 
til the school administrator has the 
training, understanding, and vision nec- 
essary to create and administer such a 
program, 





Geography Bulletins 
Available 


Geography Science Bulletin has an- 
nounced that it is now able to accept a 
limited number of new requests for the 
Bulletin. ‘Teachers or other interested 
persons may secure copies free by send- 
ing in a request to Geography Science 
Bulletin, Rhode Island College of Educa- 
tion, Providence 8, R. I. 
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Inter-American 


Educational Relations 





Latin America in Teaching 
Materials 


A recently published report by the 
American Council on Education, of in- 
terest to teachers, and administrators 
concerned with inter-American educa- 
tion, is titled Latin America in School 
and College Teaching Materials.’ 

This report is a result of the Seventh 
Pan-American Conference held at Mon- 
tevideo, Uruguay, in 1933. The Confer- 
ference adopted a “Convention on the 
Teaching of History” which urged the 
revision of textbooks to eliminate ‘“what- 
ever might tend to arouse in the imma- 
ture mind of youth aversion to any 
American country.” Although = the 
United States was not a signatory na- 
tion to this convention, because repre- 
sentatives of our Federal Government 
cannot commit locally controlled schools 
to any particular policy, the American 
Council on Education appointed a com- 
mittee to carry out the intent of the 
Montevideo convention. 

The Committee on the Study of 
Teaching Materials on Inter-American 
Subjects has proceded on the assumption 
that the first step toward making our 
textbooks in inter-American subjects 
serve worthy purposes is to survey the 
manner and the extent tc which texts 
and other teaching materials now in use 
portray Latin America. 

For this purpose, a series of studies 
was undertaken. The main body of the 
publication consists of the reports of 
these studies, each on a particular kind 
of teaching materials. Studies were 
made of the following, which are the 
basis for chapter titles: United States 
History and General History Textbooks, 
Latin American History, Foreign Policy 
and International Relations Textbooks, 
Biography, Modern Problems Textbooks, 
Current Events Magazines and Pamph- 
lets for School Use, Geography Text- 
books, Basic Books on Social Theory and 
Institutions, Basic Books on Education, 


1Latin America in School and College 
Teaching Materials, Report of the Commit- 
tee on the Study of Teaching Materials on 
Inter-American Subjects, American Council 
on Education. Washington, American Coun- 
cil on Education, 744 Jackson Place, 1944. 63 
cloth, $2.50 paper, 


Spanish and Portuguese Language Text- 
books, Teaching Materials for Literature 
Classes, Arts and Crafts, Educational 
Motion Pictures, and School-and GCol- 
lege Music. Lists of the various kinds of 
materials which were reviewed and eval- 
uated in each study are contained in the 
appendix, and constitute a valuable bib- 
liography. 

Among the conclusions stated on the 
basis of these studies are several faults 
and errors of omission in Latin-American 
teaching materials. The frequent inac- 
curacies of detail concerning Latin 
America, the perpetuation of the “Black 
Legend” of Spanish and Portuguese col- 
onial cruelty and greed (traces of which 
were noted in virtually all of the studies 
included in the report) and the seeming!y 
unconscious racial prejudice toward the 
peoples of Latin America are noted. 

A “between-the-lines” adoption of a 
“sort of Kiplingesque condescension to- 
ward Latin-American peoples and 
states” on the part of writers of teach- 
ing materials is pointed out in the chap- 
ter titled Conclusions. Among the in- 
adequacies high-lighted are the paucity 
of books, collections of art objects, mo- 
tion pictures and material illustrative of 
cultural points of view of Latin America 
available for use in teaching. Despite 
the criticisms which are frankly stated, 
the Committee states that “there is 
ground for reasonable optimism about 
the treatment of inter-American sub- 
jects in our basic teaching materials.” 

The Committee makes 14 recommen- 
dations which should guide publishers, 
writers, and those responsible for select- 
ing basic teaching materials for inter- 
American subjects, 


Spanish in Elementary Schools 


In 1943, the study of Spanish was in- 
troduced in the elementary schools of 
Los Angeles, Calif. After a year’s trial, 
a report issued by Supt. Vierling Kersey 
concludes that the enthusiastic response 
of pupils, teachers, and parents exceeded 
the hopes of everyone concerned. In 
the 1944 Educational Survey in the Los 
Angeles schools, 250 elementary school 
principals indicated that the study of 
Spanish had been initiated in their 
schools. 


The preparation of teachers to carry 
out the Spanish program from the kin- 
dergarten through grade six was accom- 
plished by the following means: 


The purposes, specific objectives, 
methods and materials of instruction 
were presented by a symposium before 
all teachers, principals, and supervisors 
of each school level. 

An instructional guide was developed 
to present a sequence of learning for each 
grade level and approximately 4,500 
copies were distributed. 

Elementary, secondary, and adult edu- 
cation teachers who were fluent speakers 
of Spanish were asked to volunteer their 
services to meet with faculty groups of 
all elementary schools in a series of meet- 
ings to initiate the Spanish program, 
serve as sponsors of Spanish activities 
within the elementary school, assist with 
problems of pronunciation, and conduct 
after-school classes for elementary 
teachers in conversational Spanish. 

Phonograph records and pictured vo- 
cabulary prints were prepared as instruc- 
tional aids for each grade. 

Teachers Institute sessions were held 
in each section of the city to stimulate in- 
terest in Latin-American cultures. 

Each of the 301 elementary schools was 
assigned a sponsor who had volunteered 
to hold a minimum of five meetings to 
assist the elementary teachers in the ini- 
tiation of the program. These meetings 
were held after school hours. Many 
sponsors continued for a longer period 
and in some cases through the entire 
school year. All teachers who volun- 
teered for this service met at one of the 
three area meetings to receive instruc- 
tion and interpretation of the program 
which would enable them to give a per- 
sonal and adequate introduction to the 
elementary teachers. nese area meet- 
ings, as well as the presentation sym- 
posia, were organized by Mrs. Grace M. 
Dreier, elementary curriculum coordi- 
nator, and Mrs. Ruth E. Ginsburg of the 
Curriculum Section of the Los Angeles 
Public Schools. 

In some communities, pupils, teachers, 
and parents together have engaged in 
Spanish-learning activities. The pro- 
gram is viewed as long term and perma- 
nent rather than wartime or temporary. 
The ultimate goal is that all children 
leaving the public schools of Los Angeles 
will be truly bilingual. 





FM Workshop 
Announced 


First educational FM—frequency mo- 
dulation—station workshop to be held 
in the United States is scheduled for 
June 19 to July 27, with sessions at Ohio 
State University and in Cleveland. 
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This workshop, with registration lim- 
ited to 100, will offer a curriculum de- 
signed to prepare personnel for the many 
FM educational radio stations expected 
to be in operation after the end of the 
war, 

With Dr. I. Keith Tyler, director of 
radio education at Ohio State, in charge, 
the workshop is sponsored jointly by the 
university, the State Department of 
Education, the U. S. Office of Education, 
and Cleveland public schools. 

Full-time faculty, according to Dr. 
Tyler, will include six to eight persons 
expert in the frequency modulation field, 
with other specialists from time to time 
representing commercial radio, govern- 
ment, and school systems. First 5 weeks 
of the course will be at Ohio State, with 
activities of the sixth and final week at 
FM station WBOE, operated by the 
Cleveland Board of Education. 





New Social Studies 
Publications 


The National Council for the Social 
Studies fifteenth yearbook, titled Adapt- 
ing Instruction in the Social Studies to 
Individual Differences, presents ways in 
which social-studies teachers can adapt 
instruction to individual differences by 
the use of practical classroom techniques, 
and through a wide variety of educa- 
tional materials. This volume, edited by 
Edward Krug and G, Lester Anderson, 
deals with a topic of concern to every 
classroom teacher and fills a gap in an 
area where the literature is sparse, the 
Council states. The book contains 160 
pages, and is listed at $2 per copy in 
paper binding and $2.30 in cloth. 

A statement of post-war policy, pre- 
pared by an advisory commission of 155 
leading educators in the social-studies 
field, was formally accepted and endorsed 
by the National Council for the Social 
Studies at its twenty-fourth annual 
meeting in Cleveland, according to an- 
nouncement. The report is titled, The 
Social Studies Look Beyond the War. 
The 7 major sections are titled: The 
Challenge, Impacts of the War on Amer- 
ican Education, Analysis of Post-war 
Society and Needs, Implications of War 
and Post-war Needs for Curriculum, 
Changes in the Social Studies, Implica- 
tions of this Analysis for the Program of 
Teacher Education, The Call to Action. 
This 40-page pamphlet is priced at 10 
cents per copy. Order both publications 
from the National Council for the Social 
Studies. 1201 Sixteenth Street, NW., 


Washington 6, D. C. 


Pursuit of Learning Broadcasts 





Do We Need Universal 
Military Training? 


On the “Pursuit of Learning” pro- 
gram, an NBC “University of the Air’ 
feature, a series of eight discussions per- 
taining to critical issues in American 
Education were broadcast between Au- 
gust 13 and October 1. The series was 
developed in cooperation with the U. S. 
Office of Education, the National Educa- 
tion Association, and the American 
Vocational Association. Because of nu- 
merous requests for copies of the scripts, 
they are being published in EpUCATION 
For Victory. The following, which is 
the last in the series, is entitled ““Do We 
Need Universal Military Training?” 


Voice 1: (Young man—teen age) My 
father—he was in the first world war— 
says we should have universal military 
training. 

Voice 2; (Teen age girl) My brother— 
he’s in this war—says that’s one of the 
things we’re not fighting for. 

Voice 1: Well, my father says that’s 
the only way we'll have enough trained 
soldiers so we don’t have to fight any 
more wars. 

Voice 2: Didn’t some of the European 
countries that got overrun by the Nazis 
have a lot of men trained by conscrip- 
tion? 

Voice 1: I don’t know. 

Voice 2: I’m not sure about that, but 
I think they did. 

Vorce 1: If they did, then maybe con- 
scription isn’t much help. 

Voice 2: I wouldn’t know. 

Voice 1: But my father says too that 
universal military training would be 
good for the boys—would build them up 
physically! 

Voice 2: If it’s good for the boys, then 
why shouldn’t the girls have something 
like that too? , 

Voice 1: I wouldn’t know that. 

Voice 2: (Dismissing it) Oh, well, I 
guess it’s all a very confusing question, 

ANNOUNCER: We devote this, the eighth 
of the “Pursuit of Learning” programs 
to the question, “Should We Have Uni- 
versal Military Training?” 


Here in our New York studio are Dr. 
Francis L. Bacon, superintendent of 
Evanston Township High School, Evans- 
ton, Ill., and member of the Educational 
Policies Commission; Mr. E. Raymond 
Wilson, executive secretary of the Friends 
Committee on National Legislation; and 
Dr. Jay B. Nash, professor of education, 





Department of Physical Education and 
Health, New York Wniversity School of 
Education. Later, we're going to switch 
to San Francisco to liear from Mr. War- 
ren H. Atherton, past national com- 
mander of the American Legion. 

As a starter, let’s go around the table, 
and I'll ask each of you gentlemen to 
state briefly your position. Dr, Bacon... 

Bacon: It seems to me this question 
of compulsory military training is far 
too important to be met quickly by the 
easy decision of a simple statutory enact- 
ment requiring: it. 

ANNOUNCER: Mr, Wilson... 

Witson: Our country needs the dedi- 
cated service of all our citizens, but it 
should be a voluntary participation in 
useful and productive activity if it is to 
be the most creative patriotism. There 
is an old and devastated world to be re- 
built, and a new world of the future to 
be fashioned, and I am opposed to peace- 
time conscription because it it so inap- 
propriate and so inadequate for that 
gigantic task. 

ANNOUNCER: Dr. Nash... 

NasH: Inasmuch as my spec'al field 
is physical education, I’ve been much in- 
terested in the idea that compulsory 
military training will promote physical 
fitness among our young men. But I'd 
like to emphasize the point that fitness 
can’t be built in a year at the age of 
eighteen unless the foundation has been 
laid in the previous decade. 

Witson: The argument that peace- 
time conscription would be the answer 
to our physical fitness problem just 
doesn’t hold water, to my mind. 

NasH: At best, it’s only part of the 
answer. 

Bacon: Isn’t it conceivable that we 
could do the best possible job for na- 
tional defense, if we should put a tith- 
ing of the cost of a compulsory military 
training program into a truly functional] 
health and physical fitness program to 
affect all of our boys and girls? 

Witson: Rather than just the able 
bodied boys? 

Bacon: Yes. 

WILson: A good many men would 
benefit, of course, from a year of out- 
door exercise, good and regular food, and 
plenty of sleep. But a year of military 
drill is no adequate substitute for a gen- 
uine program of physical care and physi- 
cal education. 
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Bacon: Why not, in lieu of trying to 
achieve physical fitness through univer- 
sal military training, institute a Federal 
and State program which would bring to 
every public school in the country a pro- 
gram of physcial fitness that would soon 
transform American youth and bring 
health and happiness to American 
homes? 

ANNOUNCER: Dr. Nash, don’t you have 
some further ideas on this phase of the 
subject? 

NasH: I certainly do. As I said before, 
compulsory military training can be only 
a partial answer to the problem we are 
talking about here. Whether or not we 
finally decide on peacetime conscription, 
we can greatly strengthen our potential 
national power by the right kind of a 
physical fitness program in the schools. 
If we do not have conscription, we need 
to promote a higher standard of health 
and strength. And if we are to have 
conscription, then we should see to it 
that our young men come to their mili- 
tary training in a state of health which 
will allow them to get the most benefit 
from it. 

ANNOUNCER: You're referring now not 
to men who are rejected for service, but 
to those who are accepted? 

NasH: Yes. It’s common knowledge 
that large numbers of the young men 
inducted into military service—although 
their physical examinations reveal no 
serious physical defects—lack develop- 
ment, skills, strength, and endurance 
to such a degree that the program of 
military training is retarded for several 
months while the recruits are being 
built up physically. 

ANNOUNCER: And many of those diffi- 
culties could be corrected in the schools. 

NasH: Could be and should be. 

ANNOUNCER: But some of the propo- 
nents of conscription say that the 
schools have had a chance for years, 
and look how they’ve failed at building 
physical fitness. 

NasH: We’ve had a chance, all right, 
in the schools, but we haven’t embraced 
it. Training for athletic programs has 
been fairly strenuous, but the program 
for the masses has been cut down to 
the level of the weak, infirm, crippled, 
and those who are indisposed. 

ANNOUNCER: Seems to me when I was 
in school there wasn’t very much effort 
made to try to get all the students in- 
terested in physical training. 

Nasu: That situation’s pretty general. 
Doctors and parents have connived with 
school administrators to excuse thou- 
sands from physical education simply 
because children were inconvenienced. 
As a result, many boys definitely have 
been low in the physical fitness qualities 


which are necessary to meet peak en- 
deavor in war; many of them could not 
even meet peaks of endeavor in peace. 

ANNOUNCER: But though the schools 
haven’t made a good job of building 
physical fitness, you still think they’re 
our best bet. 

NasH: I think that by some means— 
and the schools are the best hope— 
we've got to get our young people into 
good condition before they reach ma- 
turity. Power is built in the early 
years—Glenn Cunningham jogging to 
school 2 miles away, Leslie Mitchell 
running over the hills in upper New 
York City—their early training laid the 
basis for their mile records. A vigor- 
ous 10- to 12-year program sponsored 
by the schools, playgrounds, and private 
institutions is an absolute prerequisite 
to the intensive physical fitness training 
our men might get out of a year of mil- 
itary service. 

Witson: There’s still another angle 
to this question of physical fitness as it 
relates to conscription. 

ANNOUNCER: What's that, Mr. Wilson? 

WItson: Something you won’t get out 
of a year of military training but that 
you can achieve through the right kind 
of physical training in the schools. I 
mean interests and skills that will 
prompt you to keep up a program of 
physical exercise throughout the years. 

NasH: I agree that that’s most im- 
portant. A physical fitness program for 
people 18—or any other age—should be 
of a type that will stimulate the indi- 
vidual to continue in outdoor sports for 
years to come. Otherwise, one may be 
fit at 19 but completely unfit at 21. 

WILtson: That’s what I mean, Dr. Nash. 
The military drill a boy might get at 18 
may be fine while it lasts. But once he’s 
had his year of service, he won’t be doing 
any more. drilling—not regularly. 
Whereas if you develop his skill and his 
interest in camping, hiking, swimming— 
any of the sports that are easily avail- 
able to adults—you’ve started him on a 
physical fitness program he’s likely to 
continue of his own accord. 

Nasu: Exactly. You may become phys- 
ically strong even in a comparatively 
short time. But to remain that way, you 
have to keep on working at it. 

ANNOUNCER: We've been talking so far 
about the effect of military training on 
the physical strength of the individual 
trainees... 

WILSson: Yes, but that’s only one of a 
number of considerations, 

NasH: There are a great many other 
complications, 

Bacon: Most Americans will agree 
that it would be folly to let the United 
States sink again into the military de- 





fenselessness of 1939 or 1940. It seems 
reasonable to expect that there’s going to 
be general support for a more adequate 
system of national defense. But before 
we leap to peacetime conscription as the 
best answer, we’ve got to dispose of a lot 
of questions—questions which can’t be 
decided properly in haste or under the 
heat and pressure of war. 

WItson: That’s certainly true. 

Bacon: If we are to adopt conscrip- 
tion—a policy which completely reverses 
public thought and policy in this coun- 
try—the matter certainly deserves the 
most thoroughgoing democratic discus- 
sion. 

Witson: It seems to me that for the 
United States to pass legislation for 
peacetime military conscription now 
would largely defeat the hopes and pros- 
pects—none too bright at best—for a 
post-war political organization stressing 
law, justice, the peaceful settlement of 
disputes, and progressive world disarma- 
ment. ; 

ANNOUNCER: What about the Atlantic 
Charter? 

Witson: It would violate the spirit of 
the Atlantic Charter, which said that 
“for realistic as well as spiritual reasons, 
the world must come to the abandonment 
of the use of force, and promise, when 
a general system of security is estab- 
lished, to lighten the crushing burden 
of armaments” which the peoples of the 
world have carried. 

Bacon: Do we wish to enact, for the 
first time, compulsory military training 
for our own youth when we are saying, 
in effect, to the youth of our enemies, 
“you see what happens to those who 
believe in conscription?” 

Witson: I think not. 

Bacon: Surely our planned intent to 
inculcate in foreign youth the virtues of 
the American way will not be easier if we 
adopt the system upon which foreign 
militarism has rested. 

ANNOUNCER: What about conscription 
as a means of developing patriotism and 
a sense of duty to the nation? 

Bacon: Perhaps in that connection, we 
should take care to find out what the 
youth of 18 to 21 will think of it. Prob- 
ably no plan of conscription will really 
work to develop patriotism unless it has 
embodied within it the desires, interests, 
needs, and morale of youth. 

Wutson: Certainly a sense of duty to 
serve the community should be devel- 
oped in every citizen, and patriotism is 
a virtue. But it sometimes happens that 
virtue practiced under compulsion 
ceases to be a virtue. I’m reminded of 
what a wise old college professor once 
said when confronted by an irate alum- 
nus who demanded that compulsory at- 
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tendance at chapel must be continued 
because the choice lay between compul- 
sory religion and no religion. The pro- 
fessor replied, “The distinction, sir, is too 
subtle for my mind to apprehend.” 

ANNOUNCER: You can’t legislate reli- 
gion into people. 

Witson: Nor can you legislate a love 
of country into being. Compulsory pa- 
triotism, I’m convinced, is in danger of 
breaking down into unpatriotism. 

ANNOUNCER: A much-talked-about re- 
cent example is the France of 1940. 

NasH: They’d had a century and a 
half of conscription. 

Witson: And what a sorry example 
that country proved to be of the alleged 
patriotism and unity developed by con- 
scription. One may ask, after looking 
at France, whether the effect of conscrip- 
tion isn’t such as to tend to numb pa- 
triotism, encourage distrust within the 
nation, and stunt the growth of the self- 
discipline which is the basis of political 
integrity. 

Bacon: I’d like to mention another 
point we haven’t touched upon—an argu- 
ment that’s strongly presented in sup- 
port of an immediate decision for com- 
pulsory military training. 

ANNOUNCER: What is that, Dr. Bacon? 

Bacon: The claim that war comes with 
incredible suddenness. 

NasH: That doesn’t seem to have been 
true in our history. 

Bacon: No it doesn’t, Dr. Nash. Any 
truly discerning citizen, properly edu- 
cated, has been able to see the signs of 
war long in advance. But unfortunately 
not enough people knew enough, nor 
cared sufficientiy, about world affairs, to 
recognize either the signs of coming war 
or to heed the voices of those who under- 
stood the imminent danger of war. 

ANNOUNCER: In time of peace a blind- 
ness to the danger of war seems to be— 
well the easy way. 

NasH: The line of least resistance. 

Bacon: I happen to be one of those 
who said from a public platform in 1932, 
“now is the time for the United States 
to insist upon all the force necessary to 
make Japan come to terms.” 

ANNOUNCER: Obviously you didn’t get 
anywhere with your idea. 

Bacon: No. The only reaction came 
from a group of citizens who threatened 
me with the loss of my job. 

I don’t claim to have been a lone 
prophet. Plenty of other people, look- 
ing ahead, could see the same dangers 
that were apparent to me. But not 
enough people knew, or cared to see, the 
imminence of war. Which suggests that 


perhaps an alert public opinion, intelli- 
gently formed and strongly in support of 
a farseeing, nonpartisan, and dynamic 





foreign policy is more needed than a mil- 
lion boys doing military drill. Such a 
policy may well be the one best means 
of maintaining peace. Anything else, in- 
cluding conscription, may easily be too 
little and too late. 

AnnounceR: Gentlemen, it’s time for 
our switch to San Francisco. As you 
know, we’ll have a few minutes for fur- 
ther discussion here later in the program, 
but now we take you to San Francisco 
and Mr. Warren H. Atherton, past na- 
tional commander of the American Le- 
gion. Come in, Mr. Atherton. 

ATHERTON: Thank you, sir! And I'll 
say at once that I must disagree with a 
good many of the ideas you gentlemen 
in New York have advanced. For a 
number of reasons, which I'd like to out- 
line to you. I believe that we need uni- 
versal military training, that it is a prac- 
tical, workable solution to the momen- 
tous problem of keeping the peace. The 
history of the past 30 years resolves it- 
self into a grim warning to the United 
States of America. That warning is 
clear to the American Legion, which 
peers through the realistic eyes of ex- 
perience. 

In the next war the defeat of this 
country will be the first consideration 
of any aggressor. A possible next Hit- 
ler will know that in two world wars the 
stumbling block to world conquest has 
been America. He will plan, therefore, 
to knock this country out first. He will 
seek to surprise us and beat us before 
we can get ready. World War II has 
been a ghastly laboratory for military 
science. Enough progress has been 
made to give our next enemy a basis for 
belief he might engineer a lightning 
stroke to win before we could start to 
fight. 

The robot bomb and rocket plane have 
revolutionized warfare. No one can 
foretell what the ultimate development 
will be. But that development will not 
be comforting to peace-loving peoples. 
It is no longer fantastic to envision the 
next war’s swooping down on us in a 
hurricane of death dealing, giant mon- 
sters of the sky, automatically and ac- 
curately loosed on our principal cities 
from thousands of miles away. 

This country will then have no time 
to mobilize to train or to mobilize to 
produce. It will have to mobilize to 
fight. It will really be total war. There 
will be no noncombatants. With war 
thus revolutionized, America must rev- 
olutionize her entire policy of national 
defense. After this war we must be in 
a constant state of preparedness or 
court sudden, swift national disaster. 
Weapons are complex today. It takes 
training for men to use them, When the 
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firing starts it will be too late to start 
that training. 

Americans all must recognize the in- 
escapable fact that we have reverted 
back to the early days of our founding 
fathers in respect to national security. 
In our colonial days and the nation’s 
westward expansion, the first settlers 
had a margin of safety only as far as the 
clearing in the forest extended. Where 
the woods and brush started, there 
lurked sudden menace in the form of 
marauding Indians. Gradually as the 
pioneers pushed the frontiers farther 
and farther, the margin of safety in- 
creased. When the frontiers reached 
both oceans, those vast seas became vast 
margins of safety. 

But today those same seas can be 
crossed in hours. Their safety factors 
have disappeared. Today our margin is 
only as far as the nearest cloud! 

The early American settlers were 
forced by their narrow margin of safety 
to depend for protection upon their 
own preparedness and ability to fight. 
That’s why the pilgrim father carried 
a musket on his shoulder to church on 
Sunday. 

However, that preparedness and abil- 
ity to fight didn’t make our forefathers 
militaristic. It was during the cradle 
days of our republic that the tenets of 
our great democracy were written. And 
there is no reason why we cannot be 
prepared to cope with our new and 
narrower margin of safety and not lose 
our democratic concepts because of that 
preparedness. We are and always will 
be inherently a peace-loving people. We 
must accept the sad truth that for a de- 
mocracy to maintain its free way of 
life today, it must possess as part of 
itself a strong military force. That is a 
condition that technocracy has brought 
about. There is no escaping the impact 
of this frightening truth. 

It means that we’re faced today with 
a momentous decision. We must either 
decide to maintain a colossal and full- 
time armed force or find a practical 
substitute for it. The cost of the first 
alternative would be stupendous. Its 
existence would be repugnant to most 
Americans. 

I believe with the American Legion 
that there is only one other course which 
is sound and practical—required peace- 
time military training for our youth. 

What are the benefits of this proposal 
for the nation and for the individual? 
It would develop in youth its latent qual- 
ities of leadership, build self-reliance, 
teach the value of teamwork, and bring 
it the benefits of discipline. Also it 
would bring to youth improved health, 

Earlier in the program, Dr. Nash, Mr, 
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Wilson, and Dr. Bacon pointed out that 
we need better physical education pro- 
grams in our schools. This I don’t 
deny, but I do believe that a year of 
military training will be an added bene- 
fit to the individuals involved, whatever 
physical fitness programs the schools 
may Offer, now or in the future. 

As for security, to possess a vast 
trained reservoir of manpower is a 
peace-loving nation’s best insurance 
against war. In 1914 when the Kaiser 
launched his drive to conquer the world, 
he sneered at America as a nation of 
soft shopkeepers intent only upon the 
pursuit of the almightly dollar. 

Gen. John J. Pershing recently said: 
“Let me say that if we had adopted com- 
pulsory military training in 1914 it would 
not have been necessary for us to send 
partially trained boys into battle against 
the veteran troops of our adversary, and 
certainly we could have ended the con- 
flict much sooner, with the saving of 
thousands of lives and billions of 
treasure. Coming down to the present 
war in Europe, it is perfectly evident 
that if universal military training had 
been the practice in Great Britain, the 
results would have been vastly different. 
In modern war the advantage is de- 
cidedly on the side that is ready.” 

The presence in the United States of 
a great pool of fit young men trained to 
fight in 1914 and again in 1939 probably 
would have weighed heavily in the de- 
cisions ef Germany to provoke world 
wars. The Kaiser held us in contempt 
in 1914 because of our military unpre- 
paredness. Hitler thought in 1939 he 
could pulverize all Europe with his 
mechanized military might before we 
could get ready to stop him. We stopped 
Germany twice. 

Each time the cost to us has pyra- 
mided. We can’t afford another world 
war if we’re to survive without an eco- 
nomic catastrophe. As for the claim 
that universal military training isn’t in 
keeping with our democratic ideals, we 
have it on the authority of George Wash- 
ington himself that it is. When John 
Marshall asked Washington to outline the 
sort of peacetime military establishment 
we should maintain, the Father of our 
Country said: 

“It may be laid as a primary position 
and the basis of our system, that every 
citizen who enjoys the protection of a 
free government, owes not only a por- 
tion of his property but even of his per- 
sonal services to the defense of it.” On 
the matter of cost, universal military 
training is cheap insurance against war. 
It may cost a billion or two a year. But 
that is cheap compared with waging a 
war every 20 to 25 years at a cost of one 


hundred billion to three hundred billion © 


dollars—not to mention the cost in 
American lives. 

I’d like to talk for a minute about a 
point that was raised, by Dr. Bacon I 
think, earlier in this discussion. That is 
the idea that conscription can’t succeed 
unless it embodies the desires, interests, 
needs, and morale of youth. That’s 
probably true, but it is not true that we 
don’t have or can’t create such a 
situation. 

The American Legion believes that for 
universal military training to be suc- 
cessful, the proposal must have the 
wholehearted support of the leaders of 
education. 

Integration of this principle with aca- 
demic education means far more than 
mere coordination of such training with 
class periods and college semesters. It 
means that education must accept mili- 
tary training as part of a complete aca- 
demic preparation for a useful life of 
every American in the future. 

It means that upon the teachers of 
America must fall the responsibility of 
so shaping the thinking of the young 
men of our nation, from the grade 
schools up, that they will realize, recog- 
nize, and appreciate that the highest 
obligation of American citizenship is the 
bearing of arms in the nation’s defense; 
that they will look forward to their year 
of military training as a year of high 
adventure, when they may travel, see 
the country, learn how to obey as well 
as how to command. They must look 
forward to this training as the Indian 
boy looked forward to becoming a war- 
rior and assuming his rightful place in 
the councils of his tribe. 

It is not for the American Legion to 
map the details of the actual training 
program. That is a matter for the armed 
forces, their civilian components, and 
the leaders of education to agree upon. 
But the Legion is interested in coordinat- 
ing the ideas and support of all organ- 
izations on this very necessary step of 
enacting such legislation immediately. 

Finally, let me say that in serving as 
a spearhead for this movement for im- 
mediate enactment of legislation for uni- 
versal military training, the American 
Legion has only the future welfare and 
security of our nation at heart. It is 
grinding no axes for the War Depart- 
ment, Navy Department, National Guard, 
or any other agency or organization. 

It is difficult for one generation to learn 
by the experience of the previous gen- 
eration. Each generation insists on 
thinking its problems are new and dif- 
ferent. It cannot seem to believe that 
history repeats itself. We of the Ameri- 
can Legion know that when the war is 









over there will be a great wave of relief 
from the strain of it. Germany and 
Japan will be disarmed. There will be 
a great body of lethargic public opinion 
which will say, as it did in 1919, “We have 
finished with war and have made a peace 
designed to end all wars. Why then 
should we have universal military train- 
ing?” 

The answer is simply this: “That is ex- 
actly what Americans said after the last 
war, and look where we are today!” 

This time Americans must be grim 
realists. Human nature does not change. 
But military science does. Men will con- 
tinue to be greedy, selfish, and predatory. 
But universal military training in Amer- 
ica will serve as a powerful deterrent to 
all future aggressors. It will be a guar- 
antee of America’s ability in cooperation 
with other peace loving peoples to pre- 
serve law and order in the family of 
nations. 

We must enact it into law now, while 
the need for it is apparent to every 
thinking American. 

ANNOUNCER: Thank you, Mr. Atherton 
in San Francisco. I suspect you gentle- 
men here in New York, Dr. Nash, Mr. 
Wilson, Dr. Bacon, are going to take 
issue with some of Mr. Atherton’s ideas, 
in the time we have left. 

Bacon: I surely am, 

Witson: And I also. 

NasH: For my part, I don’t want to 
take issue, but to present another idea 
which doesn’t conflict with Mr. Ather- 
ton’s suggestions. Rather, it would be 
an addition to the program he suggests. 

ANNOUNCER: What is that, Dr. Nash? 

NasH: If we are going to require a 
year of military training for all our young 
men, I'd like to see that year be some- 
thing more than just military training or 
a program for physical fitness. 

ANNOUNCER: What would you add? 

NASH: I’d like to see the year of serv- 
ice devoted partly to the civil service of 
the nation, namely, forest preservation, 
planting trees, flood and erosion control. 
Such projects could be incorporated into 
a very vigorous program, with simple 
food and long nights of rest, so that the 
physical fitness demand could well be 
served. 

The civil work could be done in the 4 to 
6 months over the summer, where people 
could work out of doors in the northern 
States. It wouldn’t need to conflict with 
the technical military training, and it 
would serve as an additional stimulant 
to good citizenship. We're actually loyal 
to the nation which we know and serve. 
And such a program would give young 
men a wider knowledge and a deeper 
sense of participation in the building of 
the country. 
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Writson: MayI say... 

ANNOUNCER: Yes, Mr. Wilson;:.. 

Wuson: I’m sure we're all united in 
wanting earnestly to get certain prob- 
lems solved. But we differ in method. 
And I must object to the theory Mr. 
Atherton advanced that peacetime con- 
scription is insurance against war. 

Bacon: Supporters of the bill now be- 
fore Congress argue in their main pres- 
entation that “the experiences of the 
present conclusively establish that lack 
of universal military training results in 
unnecessary wars.” But if they mean 
to infer that the opposite situation— 
that is, universal military training—pre- 
vents war that inference is obviously 
false. 

Witson: To see that conscription does 
not guarantee security against sudden 
attacks, you have only to look at Po- 
1and, Norway, Belgium, the Netherlands, 
France, Greece, and Russia. They all 
had universal military training and all 
were attacked with little or no warning. 

Bacon: The French Army of 1939 was 
universally acclaimed to be the most 
perfectly trained and ready-for-war 
Army ever known. Two years of re- 
quired military training, augmented by 
time in the reserve, neither kept the 
peace for France nor saved her from 
the aggressor. Conscription doesn’t nec- 
essarily mean peace, freedom, and demo- 
cratic progress. 

Witson: I passed through France only 
10 days before the Blitzkrieg struck in 
May of 1940. My own first-hand con- 
clusion coincided with what other ob- 
servers were saying and writing—that 
France thought she was reasonably safe 
with her conscription system and the 
Maginot Line. 

Bacon: Wouldn’t it be another tragedy 
for America to believe it can sit safely 
behind a Maginot wall of compulsory 
military training? 

ANNOUNCER: There’s surely a danger 
in overconfidence. 

Bacon: Possibly the greatest danger is 
just that, the fearful tendency to sit 
down, once we have enacted a law and 
put the boys through their routines. 

Witson: That’s a very real danger, Dr. 
Bacon—to feel that because we have a 
lot of men trained nobody will attack us. 
But the only way to prevent attack is to 
prevent war. Strong military prepara- 
tions are an incitement to sudden attack 
rather than a safeguard against it, be- 
cause sudden surprise attack offers the 
most likely hope of success for nations 
wanting to go to war. 

Bacon: That’s a reasonable assump- 
tion, on the basis of the past few years’ 
experience. 

Witson: I’m convinced that for a gen- 


uine solution of the very complex prob- 
lem of security, we need world coopera- 
tion, world organization, and progres- 
sive disarmament. If experience weren’t 
enough to show us, plain logic points it 
out; wars can’t be prevented by armed 
force. 

ANNOUNCER: Each step a nation takes 
to increase its own security by large mili- 
tary establishments thereby decreases 
the security of its neighbors. 

Witson: Certainly. But where secur- 
ity can’t be attained by national military 
power, it can be attained in world order. 
And world order requires organization 
with provision for peaceful settlement of 
disputes, provision for effective coopera- 
tion on common problems, and for or- 
derly change of conditions which have 
become unsatisfactory. The first respon- 
sibility of statesmanship today is the 
development of such a world system of 
government, democratically controlled 
by the peoples of the world. 

ANNouNCER: Certainly that’s one of 
the toughest, most complex problems our 
national leaders have ever had to face. 

WItson: It isindeed. But rather than 
helping the matter along, peacetime con- 
scription would tend to take our minds 
and our energy from the fundamental 
problems which must be solved if peace 
is to be assured. Just now we’re hearing 
too much talk of “keeping the peace,” 
and not enough attention is being fo- 
cussed on “making the peace.” People 
don’t seem to realize that the making of 
the peace isn’t something we can accom- 
plish by a quick conference, or even a 
series of conferences, with our Allies. 

ANNOUNCER: It’s not as simple as that, 
you mean? 

Witson: It’s a long, arduous, creative 
job. And our thinking, while we work 
at that job, shouldn’t be cluttered up with 
false notions of what peacetime conscrip- 
tion can do for us. 

Bacon: Doesn’t the. question of armed 
preparedness rest on success of the plans 
for international security? 

ANNOUNCER: Possibly. 

Bacon: I believe that a well-thought- 
out foreign policy requires military 
strength back of it as well as public 
opinion, but that military strength, to 
be of any use, must be a seasoned, pro- 
fessional force that can move with 
speed, dispatch, and the most complete 
efficiency. I don’t want to see any hasty 
junking of naval vessels or dismantling 
of our Army to the place where its serv- 
ices are innocuous. 

ANNOUNCER: You think time and 
thought are required at this point above 
all else? 


Bacon: Yes. It may be that a pow- 


erful air force, a large Navy, and a rela- 








tively small highly trained professional 
Army will be what we’ll finally want. 
But we can’t possibly know that until we 
see how we come out on the plans for 
world cooperation that are now in the 
making. 

Witson: In that connection, I’d like 
to point out that after the last world 
war President Wilson proposed that con- 
scription should be made illegal for 
countries affiliated with the League of 
Nations. The proposal was revived by 
a manifesto signed by citizens in 14 
countries in 1926, but was never acted 
upon by the various governments. To 
inject the question of peacetime con- 
scription into American policy at this 
point would surely breed distrust— 
would make for a settlement which like 
the last one, would be only an uneasy 
armed truce. What we need to do in- 
stead is to make a courageous start to- 
ward a demilitarized world, and I would 
strongly urge our Government to take 
the lead in seeking an international con- 
vention for the abolition of conscription. 

Bacon: If and when we decide on con- 
scription, the program must be a part 
of a thoroughly thought out “right” 
educational program for our youth. 

WILson: I don’t believe the best edu- 
cational thought will support peacetime 
conscription. The Department of Su- 
perintendence of the National Educa- 
tion Association has said: “We must 
teach our pupils to make the passage 
from love of country to love of mankind, 
love of humanity, a transition which 
civilization teaches us to make, but 
which the spirit of military drill cannot 
make, but rather tends to prevent.” 

Bacon: Isn’t it likely that the educa- 
tion which is best for all youth will de- 
velop upward through the existing agen- 
cies as a natural process rather than as 
something artificially created by the top 
ranking military and Federal author- 
ities? 

Witson: More now than ever before, 
the emphasis of our schools should be 
directed toward the great unsolved prob- 
lems of security, full employment, the 
extension of law and government for a 
world community, the alleviation of ra- 
cial tensions and the development of a 
world economy. 

Bacon: We’re all searching for sta- 
bility in a storm-swept post-war period, 
and the best plan for national prepared- 
ness will come only as a result of much 
research and of extensive experimen- 
tation over a long period. 

ANNOUNCER: Gentlemen, as our time 
draws to a close, I just want to say to 
all of you here in New York, and to Mr. 
Atherton in San Francisco that it’s been 

(Turn to page 32) 
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to Negroes 


Office of Education Services 


Efforts and Projects Related to the War 


The following statement was prepared 
by Dr. Ambrose Caliver, Senior Specialist 
in the Education of Negroes, U. S. Office 
of Education. 


The services of the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation to Negroes during the period of 
the war effort have followed in general 
the same pattern that has prevailed since 
the establishment of the Office; that is, 
the education of Negroes has received at- 
tention in the regular operation of the 
various divisions and services. As these 
divisions and services increased their 
efforts toward the defense and war pro- 
grams, the special attention given to 
Negroes also increased. This special at- 
tention has been necessary because of the 
unique problems which Negroes face— 
problems growing out of their separate 
school organization and their minority 
group status. An intensification of ef- 
forts on behalf of Negroes has resulted in 
some cases and the development of spe- 
cial projects in othersr 


National Defense Services 


From the beginning of the discussion 
of the defense program, informal con- 
ferences were held among officials of the 
Office of Education and between them 
and officials of other governmental and 
private agencies concerning the need of 
Negroes for training and employment 
opportunities. Growing out of the in- 


terest created by these conferences, a — 


group of Negro leaders called together 
by the Office of Education to consider 
another matter took occasion to pass the 
following resolution: 


Assembled today in Washington, D. C., 
in our capacity as an advisory committee 
for the National Survey of the Higher 
Education of Negroes, we, the represen- 
tatives of the institutions engaged in the 
higher education of Negroes, pledge our 
unqualified support of the national de- 
fense program. 

We scarcely need to call attention to 
the great resources in manpower, skills, 
and materials which our institutions 
represent. We know that every true 
American realizes the gravity of the 
present hour and the need to utilize every 
available rescurce. 

We offer full cooperation with the ex- 
pectation that the Negro will be com- 
pletely integrated in the training pro- 
gram now being set up. We ask that this 
matter be brought forcefully to the at- 
tention of Federal, State, and local 
authorities. 


On July 18, 1940, Commissioner Stude- 
baker sent a copy of this resolution to 
chief State school officers, executive 
officers of State boards for vocational 
education, and State directors for voca- 
tional education, with the following 
covering letter: 

You will find herewith enclosed a 
significant resolution which was passed 
on June 25 by the Advisory Committee to 
this Office on the Negro Survey of Higher 
Education. I am sure you are conscious 
of the need of developing definite plans 
by which Negroes will be given a fair op- 
portunity in the various training pro- 
grams which are now being launched. 

In August of 1940 a statement by the 
Office was sent to chief State school 
officers relating to equalization of op- 
portunities in selection of persons to be 
given training in occupations essential 
to the national defense. As a result of 
suggestions made by the Office to the 
Advisory Commission to the Council on 
National Defense, a conference of State 
agents and directors of Negro edu- 
cation was called in October 1940 for 
the purpose of orienting them with re- 
spect to the National program and of 
suggesting what they might do in their 
respective States in order to integrate 
Negroes into the defense program. On 
October 22, 1940, regulations governing 
the education and training of defense 
workers were issued by the Commissioner 
of Education, which referred to the 
necessity of equality of opportunity; and 
on November 20, 1940, the Commissioner 
sent the following letter to chief State 
school officers: 

During recent weeks there have been 
several conferences here in Washington 
which dealt with the problems of Ne- 
groes in this emergency. I have per- 
sonally participated in a number of these 
conferences and have called some of 
them. One of the most fruitful con- 
ferences was the one attended by the 
State agents for Negro education repre- 
senting the 17 States in which separate 
schools are maintained for Negroes. Out 
of these conferences and discussions I 
have drawn certain conclusions and I 
wish to make to you a number of sugges- 
tions which follow: 

1. Nondiscrimination in Defense 
Training—The appropriation act re- 
cently passed by Congress designed to 
furnish aid to the States in the organiza- 
tion and operation of defense training 
programs provided: 

“No trainee under the foregoing 
appropriations shall be discrimi- 





nated against because of sex, race, 
or color; and where separate schools 
are required by law for separate 
population groups, to the extent 
needed for trainees of each such 
group, equitable provision shall be 
made for facilities and training of 
like quality.” 


In the preparation of plans for the 
defense training programs in your State 
it is understood, of course, that this part 
of the law as well as other parts will be 
observed. The problem here is to trans- 
late into terms of definite action what 
is obviously the intent of the law. 

To assist in securing this result, there- 
fore, let me say that I hope that the de- 
fense training programs in your State 
will provide for Negroes a sufficient num- 
ber of courses and adequate equipment 
to give them training in a proportion, 
against all persons taken into training 
during the remainder of this fiscal year, 
equal to the ratio of Negroes on the 
rolls of the State Employment Service as 
of April 1940. This is a definite objec- 
tive toward which to aim. Bear in mind 
that it deals with ratios on a State-wide 
basis. 

I fully realize that in providing train- 
ing for Negroes on this bas‘s it will ap- 
pear that more Negroes are being trained 
than can immediately be employed. 
Some delay in employment is also occur- 
ring among white people who have been 
trained. 

I have the assurance of representa- 
tives of the Defense Commission that in 
view of the large percentage of Negroes 
who have not had opportunity for train- 
ing in the past and the probable need 
for the employment of these Negroes in 
industries essential to national defense, 
it will not be expected that they will all 
be readily or immediately employed but 
it is certainly clear that if they are given 
essential training they will possess valu- 
able assets which will facilitate their em- 
ployment. The Employment Services 
can be depended upon to cooperate in 
every way possible if the schools request 
the assignment of Negroes. : 

Will you please write me stating what 
your reactions are to this proposal. Your 
statement will help to guide us in the 
consideration of the plans for defense 
training which you have submitted or 
will submit. 

2. State Department Staff Confer- 
ence.—At one of the conferences it was 
suggested that the chief State school 
officer in each State might well call a 
conference of State department staff 
members who are especially concerned 
with the defense training program, in- 
cluding the State supervisor of Negro 
education, to give this supervisor an op- 
portunity to present his point of view. I 
commend this suggestion to your favor- 
able consideration. 

3. State-Wide Conference.—Another 
suggestion that seemed commendable 
recommended that the chief State school 
officer call a conference of representative 
leaders toncerned with Negro education 
and the general problems of Negroes in 
the State, for the purpose of informing 
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them of the program and securing their 
cooperation. 

Among the persons who might be in- 
vited to such a conference are Negro col- 
lege presidents, principals of Negro high 
schools, executive officers of educational, 
civic, and religious organizations, farm 
and home demonstration agents, Jeanes 
teachers, teacher trainers in trades and 
industries, agriculture, and home eco- 
nomics, members of the State depart- 
ment staff especially concerned, and rep- 
resentatives of agriculture, business, in- 
dustry, and of the U. S. Employment 
Service, the Work Projects Administra- 
tion, the National Youth Administration, 
and the Civilian Conservation Corps. 
The State supervisor of Negro schools 
would be very helpful in planning such a 
conference and as a participant in it. 

4. Consultant to Advisory Commit- 
tee—The State supervisor of Negro 
schools would be very helpful as a con- 
sultant to the State advisory committee 
on the training program. In considera- 
tion of the policies governing the or- 
ganization of advisory committees, Ne- 
groes might advantageously serve as 
members of State and local committees. 

5. Preparation of Teachers.—One of 
the crucial problems we face is the prob- 
lem of an adequate supply of competent 
Negro teachers of activities appropriate 
to the defense training programs. It 
would seem to me that the State super- 
visor of Negro schools could be very help- 
ful in organizing a plan to secure a list 
of names of prospective teachers of me- 
chanics and other activities and in as- 
sisting in the organization of plans for 
intensive courses of training preliminary 
to the establishment of the courses for 
students. I am sure that you will un- 
derstand the importance of a careful and 
thorough plan for teacher training. 

Another letter having a similar pur- 
pose as the one above was addressed on 
December 6, 1940, to presidents and deans 
of schools of engineering concerning the 
integration of Negroes into the engineer- 
ing defense courses. In addition to em- 
phasis on.the vocational training of Ne- 
groes, consideration was given to the 
promotion of morale through the devel- 
opment of information centers on 
national defense in colleges and universi- 
ties. Approximately 25 Negro institu- 
tions participated. 


Special Wartime Services 

The special wartime services of the 
Office of Education have been made pos- 
sible by an appropriation designated for 
the training of persons needed in defense 
and war work. The appropriation act 
included provisions that the funds be dis- 
bursed on the basis of need without re- 
gard to race, creed, or color. This sup- 
plemented and gave force to the admin- 
istrative measures which had already 
been taken looking toward that objective. 


VE-ND Program 
The U. S. Office of Education, in co- 
operation with State and local boards of 






education, is charged with the responsi- 
bility of providing training of less than 
college grade to war production workers, 
In order to assist in carrying out the in- 
tent of the administrative and legislative 
measures, a special agent was appointed 
in 1942 whose concern is the integration 
of Negroes into the program of voca- 
tional training for war production. His 
activities, together with the promotional 
efforts during the defense era, brought an 
increase in enrollment of Negroes in the 
special war training courses. 

From the beginning of the defense 
training courses on July 1, 1940, through 
September 30, 1940, 2,116 Negroes were 
enrolled in 12 Southern States and the 
District of Columbia. This was 0.06 per- 
cent of the total enrollment. Of this 
number, 1,604 were enrolled in preem- 
ployment courses and 512 in supplemen- 
tary courses. By October 1944 a total of 
323,496 Negroes, or 12.4 percent of the 
grand total, received training. Of this 
number, 203,660 Negroes were enrolled in 
preemployment courses, which was 17.8 
percent of the total enrolled in these 
courses; and 119,836 were in supplemen- 
tary courses, which was 2.8 percent of the 
total enrolled. 

Enrollment in preemployment classes 
decreased from 1942-43 to 1943-44, but 
the percentage of the total enrollment 
increased; both the enrollment in sup- 
plementary classes and its percentage of 
the total enrollment increased. In 1942- 
43, two-thirds of Negroes in preemploy- 
ment courses were outside the South; 
for the supplementary classes, four- 
fifths. In 1943-44, only two-fifths en- 
rolled in preemployment courses were 
outside the South; but for the supple- 
mentary classes for that same year, the 
corresponding proportion was slightly 
over four-fifths. 

Table 1 shows the comparison between 
the two periods by regions, while table 2 
shows the enrollment of Negroes and its 
percentage of the total enrollment in 
groups of courses. In 1942-43, 18 per- 
cent of all Negroes enrolled in the differ- 
ent groups of preemployment courses 
were in shipbuilding courses; in 1943-44, 
the percentage had increased to 35; for 
supplementary courses in shipbuilding, 
the corresponding percentages were 32 
and 46. Aviation services constitute the 
next group of courses having the highest 
percentage of enrollments among Ne- 
groes for both preemployment and sup- 
plementary courses—in 1942-43, the per- 
centages for the respective types of 
courses were 18 and 29; in 1943-44, 14 
and 27. 

In April 1944, the Office of Education 
held a conference for Negro teacher 
trainers and assistant State supervisors 





of war production training and of trade 
and industrial education for the purpose 
of considering the immediate and long- 
term vocational education problems of 
Negroes and of working out ways and 
means of meeting these problems. 
Among the problems considered were the 
following: 

1. Developing a sound philosophy of 
vocational-industrial education, voca- 
tional guidance, and occupational anal- 
ysis in Negro schools. 

2. Alleviating inadequacies in regular 
programs of trade and industrial educa- 
tion and war production training in 
Negro secondary schools. 

3. Clarifying objectives in industrial 
education in the Negro colleges of the 
South, 

4. Continuing war production training 
for Negroes in urban centers where no 
such training had previously existed and 
formulating for these centers plans for 
post-war trade and industrial education. 

5. Recognizing and maintaining re- 
quired standards of federally supported 
programs in vocational-industrial edu- 
cation, 

6. Coordinating and integrating Fed- 
eral, State, and local efforts of develop- 
ment in war production training and 
trade and industrial programs. 

A part of the special appropriation 
for education and training of defense 
and war workers has been set aside for 
payments to Statés by the Office of Edu- 
cation to meet the cost of vocational 
courses in food production, conservation, 
mechanics, farm machinery, repair, and 
farm-labor training. The benefits re- 
ceived by Negroes from this program are 
indicated by the fact that from Decem- 
ber 1, 1940, to June 30, 1944, a total of 
617,017 Negroes were enrolled, represent- 
ing 20.3 percent of the total enrollment. 


ESMWT Program 

The ESMWT program provides train- 
ing in engineering, science, and manage- 
ment for persons who are employed or 
who may possibly be employed in war in- 
dustries. This program is operated 
through the colleges and universities for 
the purpose of providing short, intensive 
courses in the Cesignated fields in order 
to meet the critical need for workers in 
these fields. In order to be approved 
for participation directly in the program 
an institution must meet certain stand- 
ards in the specific field in which courses 
are to be offered. 

The institutions for Negroes partici- 
pating have fallen into two groups, those 
which participated directly (indicated by 
asterisk in the accompanying list) and 
those which participated under the 
sponsorship of some other approved col- 
lege or university. From October 1940 
through September 30, 1944, a total of 
22,780 Negroes were reported to the Of- 
fice of Education as having received 
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training. During the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1944, a total of 7,382 Negroes 
received training, distributed in desig- 
nated courses as follows: 





COMDENGIERTIONS x occ csccccscesceunce 974 
Engineering drawing and descriptive 

SOURS ndinunsnenetoncepeamomnne 903 
Personnel administration and labor... 680 
Analytical Chemistry ...o<..csccsncssace 597 
Industrial organization and manage- 

I co citrnints ccoianeibniaanaiiommapaiaiaiy 477 
Giese SAROIROR...<ccccanncautenersee 415 
OCCURING cn nnacncaccsncndsscasesse 348 
Electricity and magnetism......-.-.. 308 
DERCTRAGIE. . cn cicncemncdcnccatsuccues 301 
Power generation and transmission-.. 161 
i ge ee 2,218 

FOUN scncicdccsecansaceasuoues 7, 382 


The following is a list of Negro insti- 
tutions that have offered one or more 
courses under the ESMWT program: 


Alabama.—Miles Memorial College, Sel- 
ma University, Talladega College, Tus- 
kegee Institute. 

Arkansas.—A., M. and N. College, Arkan- 
sas Baptist College, Philander Smith 
College, Shorter College. 

Delaware.—State College for Colored 
Students. 

Georgia.—*Atlanta University, Clark 
College, Georgia State College, More- 
house College, Morris Brown Univer- 
sity, Paine Ccliege, Spelman College. 

Kentucky.—Kentucky State College. 

Louisiana.—*Dillard University, Leland 
College, *Southern University and Ag- 
ricultural and Mechanical College, 
Xavier University. 

Maryland.—Morgan College, Princess 
Anne College. 

Mississippi.—Alcorn Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, Campbell College, 
Jackson College, Rust College, Touga- 
loo College. 

Missouri.—*Lincoln University, Stowe 
Teachers and Junior College. 

North Carolina.—Agricultural & Techni- 
cal College of North Carolina, Bennett 
College, Johnson C. Smith University, 
Livingstone College, *North Carolina 
College for Negroes, St. Augustine’s 
College, Shaw University. 

Ohio.—* Wilberforce University. 

Oklahoma,—*Langston University. 

Pennsulvania.—Cheyney Training School 
for Teachers, Lincoln University. 

South Carolina.—Allen University; 
Benedict College; Claflin College; 
*“Colored Normal, Agricultural, and 
Mechanical College of South Carolina; 
Morris College. 

Tennessee.—*Fis.. University, Knoxville 
College, Lane College, Le Moyne Col- 
lege, Tennessee Agricultural and In- 
dustrial State Teachers College. 

Texas.—Bishop College, Houston College 
for Negroes, Jarvis Christian College, 
Paul Quinn College, Prairie View State 
College, Samuel Huston College, Til- 
lotson College, Wiley College. 

Virginia.—*Hampton Institute, ‘*Vir- 
ginia State College for Negroes. 

West Virginia.—Bluefield State Teachers 
College, Storer College, *West Virginia 
State College. 

District of Columbia.—*Howard Univer- 
sity. 











The above institutions which did not 
participate directly were sponsored 
either by another Negro institution or a 
white institution. In practically every 
State maintaining separate schools for 
Negroes, one or more white institutions 
sponsored courses in one or more Negro 
institutions. In practically all other 
States in the country, Negroes were en- 
rolled in one or more of the institutions 
predominantly attended by white per- 
sons. 

Typical of the courses offered was 
Chemistry for Smoke Munition Plant 
Operators and Handlers at Atlanta Uni- 
versity, designed for women, and result- 
ing from conferences between Officials of 
the Huntsville (Ala.) Arsenal and 
Chemical Welfare Service. Clark, Mor- 
ris Brown, Spelman colleges, and the 
Atlanta University School of Social Work 
collaborated with the university in the 
project, which began with 50 women. 
A majority of the original group were 
college seniors or graduates. Many went 
into the project in the belief that it of- 
fered the prospect of a new opening for 
Negro women. According to last re- 
ports, the course was meeting with much 
success. 

The only woman biologist at the 
scientific fungus farm of one of the large 
electric companies is a Negro woman who 
was graduated from the North Carolina 
College for Negroes before entering the 
ESMWT course in Biochemical Labora- 
tory Technique. This biologist, with 
other scientists in these laboratories, is 
seeking to render completely harmless 
the fungi parasites which now impair 
the striking power and durability of deli- 
cate and vitally important war equip- 
ment in humid and tropical areas. The 
institutional representative indicated 
that he believed her success at the labo- 
ratories is due largely to her training in 
the ESMWT course. 


Wartime Services of the Regular 
Divisions and Services 


In addition to the special activities of 
the Office of Education in connection 
with the war effort, many of the regular 
divisions and services of the Office have 
made a contribution to the war effort in 
various ways. ‘These contributions in 
relation to Negroes are discussed below. 


Agricultural Education Service 
Immediately after Pearl Harbor, State 
supervisors, teacher trainers, and teach- 
ers of vocational agriculture in 12 south- 
ern States readjusted their instructional 
programs in order to make them fit into 
the war effort. Negro agricultural stu- 
dents in Texas, for example, during 1 
year grew 6,812 victory gardens; raised 






over a million pounds of pork, 350,000 
pounds of beef, and over one-half mil- 
lion dozens of eggs. Comparable 
achievements were reported by other 
States. 

The New Farmers of America, a na- 
tional organization of Negro farm boys 
studying vocational agriculture inthe 
public secondary schools and operating 
under the sponsorship of the Office of 
Education, has rendered significant serv- 
ice to the Nation’s war effort. The foi- 
lowing summary indicates the major ac- 
tivities of this organization during the 
previous school year: 

Value of war bonds and stamps 


purchased by individuals, 
chapters, and State associa- 


GE cennnedecskanitenemelnandi $280, 863. 86 
Victory gardens grown by N.F.A 
SRT itcinAdimigdininnctne 15,848 


Total number of farms serviced 
through Victory Farm Volun- 


teers... .2.. pitta eiatiaiaylediaans diemaianensai 39, 169 
Number of farm machines re- 

DOs. 5 ce ccnciamanneteten 27, 257 
Pounds of scrap metal collected 

eee 1, 767, 763 
Pounds of scrap paper collected 

ko Sep ne 346, 328 
Pounds of rags collected by 

Cio niiataaddntantieace 119, 472 
Pounds of rubber collected by 

ee 169, 211 
Number of burlap bags col- 

| ee = 20, 857 


Number of active and associate 
members now serving in the 
armed forces of the United 
RR ci cnennneamectionsadaaal 17, 800 


Home Economics Education £ervice 

Negro homemaking teachers undor 
the general sponsorship of the Office of 
Education have adapted their homemak- 
ing education program to meet wartime 
needs. In all the States, the Negro 
homemaking teachers have assisted with 
the classes in food planning, production, 
and conservation. Emphasis has been 
given to the need of planning, planting, 
and cultivating year-round gardens. 
Representative of what has been done 
as indicated in the report from one of 
the States is the following: 


Under the guidance and direction of 
the homemaking teacher, high-school 
homemaking students have planned, 
planted, and cultivated 5,745 gardens; 
canned 67,810 quarts of vegetables, 48,- 
389 quarts of fruit, 17,694 pints of meat; 
dehydrated 3,114 pounds of vegetables, 
4,639 pounds of fruit; stored 49,106 
bushels of vegetables, 1,630 bushels of 
fruit; raised 149,359 chickens, and 10,056 
pigs. 

Members of homemaking classes for 
adults planned, planted, and cultivated 
12,975 gardens; canned 295,552 quarts 
of vegetables, 37,473 quarts of fruit, 47,- 
940 pints of meat; dehydrated 3,897 
pounds of vegetables, 1,949 pounds of 
fruit; stored 58,924 bushels of vegetables, 
918 bushels of fruits; raised 311,032 
chickens, and 10,581 pigs. 


Homemaking teachers have given ex- 
tensive volunteer services in connection 
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with nutrition, Red Cross, civilian de- 
fense, salvage, and rationing programs. 
Teacher - training institutions have 
given special emphasis to providing ex- 
periences for prospective homemaking 
teachers which would enable them to 
help families to make adjustments to 
wartime living. Short, intensive courses 
were provided for senior students in the 
repair of household equipment and in 
renovation of home furnishings in order 
that teachers would be better prepared 
to help families with those problems. 

Home projects having direct relation 
to the war effort and completed during 
1943-44 by students enrolled in the high- 
school homemaking classes in 12 south- 
ern States totaled 107,165. They in- 
cluded such projects as care and guid- 
ance of children, consumer buying, 
health and home care of the sick, joint 
projects with students in agriculture and 
in distributive education, and provision 
of food for the family. 

The following is one example of how 
classwork has been related to the war. 
In Gloucester County (Va.) Training 
School, a class of 47 students in home- 
making decided to select as a special 
problem “How I can develop the ability 
to spend money wisely during wartime.” 


About 45 of these pupils come from 
homes of defense workers. These de- 
fense workers are employed at Fort Eus- 
tis, the Newport News Shipyards, and the 
Navy Mine. Approximately 27 of these 
pupils have week-end jobs, 8 have after- 
school jobs, and others receive weekly 
allowances for accepting responsibilities 
at home. Because of these facts, the 
girls have decided to work on this 
problem. 

Purposes developed by pupils in dealing 
with the problem include: To develop 
a plan for keeping a record of money 
earned and money spent; to set a goal for 
saving; to purchase only items needed; 
to save money for higher education; to 
provide for needed clothing; to make over 
old garments; to repair old and worn 
household equipment; to keep machines 
at home well cleaned and oiled; to take 
good care of all household equipment and 
furnishings; to be able to produce and 
conserve more food at home; to prepare 
and serve low-cost, nutritious meals; and 
to spend money wisely for recreation. 

Some of the results that are already 
observable from this class project are: 
Students started individual bank ac- 
counts; purchased war bonds amounting 
to $132; purchased war stamps amount- 
ing to $289; repaired their own house- 
hold equipment; made new clothes for 
themselves and their families; kept a 
record of expenditures; purchased only 
items needed; are more interested in sav- 
ing; appeared neater and. better 
groomed; prepared and served inexpen- 
sive meals; and became budget minded. 


The Home Economics Education Serv- 
ice and the Agricultural Education Serv- 





ice jointly prepared a handbook for 
teachers titled Negro Farm Families Can 
Feed Themselves (Leaflet No. 8, 1942), 
which is helping to solve the food prob- 
lem during wartime. 


Occupational Information 
and Guidance Service 


The Occupational Information and 
Guidance’ Service operates wholly 
through State supervisors of occupa- 
tional information and guidance. Very 
few of the southern States have such 
officers, but in States that have them, 
problems of Negroes are being given con- 
sideration. This is especially true in 
Arkansas, Louisiana, and North Caro- 
lina. A State-wide conference on guid- 
ance problems of Negroes is being held 
in Louisiana in February with the co- 
operation of the Office of Education. As 
an indication of the service of the State 
supervisor in Louisiana working with the 
Office of Education, the State superin- 
tendent addressed the following letter on 
September 11, 1944, to all parish super- 
intendents and supervisors: 


Numerous requests have come to the 
Negro Division of the State Department 
of Education and to the Occupational 
Information and Guidance Division of 
the State Department of Education from 
Negro school principals in the interest of 
organizing programs of occupational in- 
formation and guidance. 

It occurs to me that the need for the 
right kind of guidance programs for Ne- 
gro youth is imminent at this time. You 
are, therefore, requested to investigate 
prevailing interest among principals and 
teachers in your parish to determine 
the feasibility for developing guidance 
programs, 

Since there are virtually no programs 
in the Negro schools of our State at 
present, I am soliciting your active sup- 
port in assisting Negro school leaders 
with the establishment of practical guid- 
ance programs. This might be accom- 
plished by holding a conference with your 
Negro high-school principals and teach- 
ers at an early date. At this meeting 
the needs of guidance might be discussed 
as well as tentative plans for initiating 
the program. Most probably there is a 
teacher on each Negro high-school fac- 
ulty who could assume this responsibility 
under the administrative guidance of the 
principal, It is my understanding that 
plans are under way for giving the se- 
lected personnel in-service training in 
the field of guidance at some future date. 


The Division of School Administration 
Under the Lanham Act, school facil- 
ities and services are provided in war-im- 
pacted areas where conditions make ad- 
ditional facilities and services necessary, 
The law specifies that: “Public works 
shall be provided on the basis of need 
and in determining need no discrimina- 
tion shall be made on account of race, 












creed, or color.” The Federal Works 
Agency has required that in each appli- 
cation submitted by a school district for 
any school plant facility or for funds for 
school services there be a “non-discrimi- 
nation statement” indicating that the 
school facilities or services will be oper- 
ated without discrimination as to race, 
creed, or color. 

In the processing of any application 
from an area in which separate schools 
are maintained for Negroes and whites, 
consideration is given to the needs for 
school plant facilities for Negroes in the 
same manner as for white children. If 
in an area the influx of school population 
is entirely from Negro families, school 
plant facilities are provided for only 
Negro children. Likewise, if in an area 
the influx of school population is entirely 
white, schools would be built only for 
white children. When there is an influx 
of population of both Negro and white, 
the the same considerations are given to 
the needs of the Negro children as of the 
white children, 

It is the responsibility of the Office of 
Education, through the Division of School 
Administration, to make the educational 
survey of the war-impacted area applying 
for Lanham Act funds and to determine 
the educational need on the basis of the 
survey. Every attempt is made under 
the Lanham Act to make funds available 
for school plant facilities and regular 
school services, in the same manner for 
Negro children as for white children. 


Extended School Services 

As thousands of women have been 
called into war industry, the growing 
seriousness of the child-care problem 
thus created became apparent. Schools 
have taken a major role in meeting this 
problem. To provide adequate care and 
protection for children in war-impacted 
areas they have utilized all their re- 
sources—facilities, personnel, and serv- 
ices. In addition, certain adjustments 
have had to be made; the school day, 
week, and year have been lengthened and 
the school admission age has been ex- 
tended downward to include children as 
young as two. 

These wartime educational services 
which have been developed by the U. S. 
Office of Education in cooperation with 
State departments of education and local 
school systems for children of working 
mothers are called the “extended school 
service program.” Nursery schools for 
preschool children and centers for chil- 
dren of school age have been established 
in many war-impacted areas. These 
Services are provided on the basis of need 
and no discrimination is made on account 
of race, creed, or color. Extended school 
service centers are open to all children 
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whose mothers are working in war-con- 
nected activities. 

Generally the centers have been located 
in areas where large numbers of mothers 
are employed. In some States, colored 
and white children attend the same cen- 
ter; in others, separate centers are oper- 
ated. While standards for the extended 
school services conform to the same re- 
quirements as those for the regular school 
program, there are many local factors 
which determine whether a community 
has an extended school program, 
Statistical Division 

During the past 3 years, the Statistical 
Division has made studies of the effect 
of the war on schoels and colleges. The 
data concerning schools are such as not 
to afford an analysis by race; however, 
data for colleges are so separated, and 
some of the findings follow. 

From the fall of 1942 to the fall of 
1943, the number of Negro college teach- 
ers and other instructional staff mem- 
bers declined 8.2 percent. There was a 
slightly greater loss of women teachers 
(9.4 percent) than of men (7.5 percent). 
There was also a greater percentage of 
loss among full-time teachers (8.5) than 
among those on a part-time basis (5.6). 
There appeared to be a high incidence 
of vacancies in certain departments and 
a very slight turn-over in others. In ag- 
riculture, for example, it is estimated 
that 40 men left their positions after the 
1943 commencement, and there were 11 
positions still vacant up to October 15. 
In physical education for men, 53 men 
left their colleges and only 21 new ones 
had been found up to October. In home 
economics, nursing, biology, chemistry, 
and physics, there were losses not com- 
pletely filled by October. Losses in en- 
gineering, dentistry, and medicine were 
replaced. 

In one year’s time, the total enrollment 
of Negro students who were not on mili- 
tary assignment decreased 19.3 percent: 
that is, for every five students in school 
in the fall of 1942, there were only four in 
the fall of 1943. This loss was extremely 
heavy among men (55.3 percent). The 
fall of 1943 saw a few more co-eds on the 
campus than had been there a year 
earlier, the increase being 4.2 percent. 
Nonmilitary men in the freshman class 
dropped to 50.9 percent of the earlier 
enrollment, but women freshmen in- 
creased 22.8 percent. The colleges re- 
porting on military students indicated 
that enrollments of this type had 
doubled. 


War conditions, during the periods 
covered by these studies affected college 
finances. However, circumstances made 
it difficult for colleges to estimate their 






Table 1.—Number and percentage of Negroes enrolled ' in preemploy- 
ment and supplementary courses by regions, 1942-43 and 1943-44 








Item | 1942-43 1943-44 
Preemployment courses: 

Ee I BE BEE... nc ctnananennetenmnineemmensenattsnencemitinnnell | 286, 459 72, 538 
PONs RENIN EO III sonic an csidiaenensenaRadaaieaniieinehEiddaamnendeatandauias | 33, 032 17, 738 
Percent Negro enrollment fs of total in South... ..ccccecccceccceee--------2--enee-- | 11. 53 24. 45 

Total enrollment in other regions... ...............-cccccceccesce 698, 285 134, 418 
Negro enrollment in other regions... .........-......cccccces 68, 460 12, 122 
Percent Negro enrollment is of total in other regions......... 9. 80 8. 89 


Supplementary courses: 


Oe CNG Fe BOI oa acicnennccnosncneamnenseds 


Negro enrollment in South - 


Percent Negro enrollment is of total in CO Seti RPE REE NT IESE Te 3. 3. 25 
winnie ous --| 1,095, 6 1, 022, 495 
occqaaseusanGnawenececwecouesoens | 2,7 44, 483 





Total enroliment in other regions. .-.............--... 
Negro enrollment in other regions. _..........-... 


Percent Negro enrollment is of total in other regions 





weccccccccceccecccesececccesceee- 3, 275, 156 


8, 945 


4.35 











1 Cumulative new enrollments. 


Table 2.—Number and percentage! of Negroes enrolled? in the different 
groups of preemployment and supplementary courses, 1942-43 and 


















































1942-43 1943-44 
Groups of courses Preemployment Supplementary Preemployment Supplementary 
Number | Percent } Number | Percent | Number | Percent | Number | Percent 

Automotive services.........-- | 2,036} 33.80 805 12. 62 1, 462 25. 62 807 4.90 
Aviation services.........-. -| 7,5 7. 54 9, 946 2. 83 4, 299 12. 59 14, 513 4.33 
Electrical services... 12. 04 278 3. 04 927 21. 73 228 274 
Sa 48. 87 68 7.62 245 31. 05 15 1.71 
[eee m , 9 39. 55 250 15. 11 173 40.14 886 23. 00 
Machine shop................-| 31, 47 10, 46 3, 339 3. 25 3, 495 7.09 2, 366 2.94 
Radio services...............-- | 3, 10. 63 2, 748 3.19 1, 826 10. 98 1, 207 5.12 
Sheet metal work.............- , 13. 11 163 6.78 190 10. 56 51 3.71 
ae b 9. 05 10, 980 3. 93 10, 406 20. 24 24, 535 8.05 
, ea 2, 93 12.11 2, 647 6. 06 5, 173 17. 04 2, 218 4.92 
| eee 13. 62 3, 371 0. 78 1, 664 11. 76 6, 602 1.28 

| es 10.31 | 34, 596 | 262| 20,860| 14.29) 53,428 4.12 

1 Percentage o! total (white and Negro) enrollments. 


2? Cumulative new enrollments. 


financial situation with any degree of 
accuracy because of uncertain student 
enrollments, shifting faculty, and 
changes in curricular emphases. 


Division of Instructional Services 


The senior specialist in the education 
of Negroes, who operates in the Division 
of Instructional Services, has no direct 
connection with any phase of the war 
effort, but has attempted to make con- 
tributions indirectly to national unity, 
the winning of the war, and permanent 
peace through promotional activities, 
special studies, collection and dissemina- 
tion of information, and conferences and 
consultative service. 

Freedom’s People, a series of eight 
monthly dramatic radio broadcasts on 
the participation of Negroes in American 
life, was sponsored by the Office of Edu- 
cation during 1941-42 for the purpose of 
helping to develop national unity and for 
improving race relations. The attack 
on Pearl Harbor occurred in the midst of 
these broadcasts, just 2 weeks before the 
broadcast on the participation of Negroes 
in the different wars of the United States, 
In a letter transmitted by the Office in 
November 1942 to all Negro high-school 
principals, the Negroes’ stake in the war 
was outlined, and cooperation in the 
High-School Victory Corps and other 
war activities urged. 


Reference lists on the Negro in na- 
tional defense and on sources of instruc- 
tional materials on Negroes have been 
issued; articles on Negro education in 
America for the OWI overseas handbook, 
and on the Negro Child in the Present 
Chaos for the Journal of Educational 
Sociology, have been published. The 
National Survey of the Higher Education 
of Negroes, completed during the war 
period, naturally contained recommen- 
dations regarding the responsibilities of 
Negro colleges to the war and in the 
post-war situation. A study on the Edu- 
cation of Teachers for Improving Ma- 
jority-Minority Relations is now in press. 

During the first few months of the 
war, a great deal of time was devoted to 
furnishing information and recommen- 
dations to Army, Navy, and War Man- 
power officials as they formulated their 
educational plans and programs. Many 
conferences have been held with officials 
of governmental and private organiza- 
tions in relation to various aspects of 
Negroes’ participation in the war, and 
particularly in relation to their educa- 
tion; and there has been participation 
in local, State, and national conferences 
on the same subjects. On December 
12-13, 1944, a conference was called by 
the Office for the purpose of considering 
certain educational problems of the re- 


turning Negro veterans and war work- 
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ers. The conference was attended by 
representatives of four national educa- 
tional organizations among Negroes and 
of such governmental agencies as the 
War Department, Selective Service, War 
Manpower Commission, U. 8S. Public 
Health Service, Office of Rehabilitation, 
Veterans’ Administration, and the Office 
of Education. 

The various projects and activities 


here presented constitute the major 
services of the Office of Education to 
Negroes with reference to the war effort. 
Their effectiveness has been and will 
continue to be largely dependent on the 
initiative and cooperation of leaders and 
citizens in the States and local com- 
munities in following them up and im- 
plementing them with a view to achiev- 
ing a speedy victory and a lasting peace. 





Studies in Guidance Practices 


The data for this article have been 
taken from recent studies made by Ella 
Stephens Barrett, Acting State Super- 
visor, Occupational Information and 
Guidance, State Department of Public 
Instruction, Raleigh, N. C., and by 
W. T. Markham, State Supervisor, Oc- 
cupational Information and Guidance, 
State Board for Vocational Education, 
Topeka, Kans. 


In North Carolina High Schools 


In an attempt to find out the nature 
and extent of the guidance program in 
North Carolina high schools, a section 
pertaining to guidance was included on 
the 1944 report of each high-school 
principal to the State Department of 
Public Instruction at the end of the 
school year. The section on the guid- 
ance services as it appeared on the re- 
port follows: 

Check the services included in guid- 

ance program: 

Individual cumulative record fold- 

ae Standard achievement 


File for occupational informa- 
tion... File on further training 
opportunities___-_. 

Regular course in occupations_---. 

Individual counseling about educa- 

tional and vocational plans_-___. 

Assistance in placing all pupils in 

next steps_--_-. 

Follow-up of all graduates and 

drop-outs__-__. 

Name of person in charge of guid- 

ance program_-_-.. 

Name of person(s) doing individual 

counseling. Give for each number 

of hours per week scheduled for 
counseling____, 

At the time the report was prepared, 
930 of the 986 high schools listed in the 
1943-44 North Carolina Educational Di- 
rectory had returned the reports to the 
State Department of Public Instruction. 
It must be assumed that results repre- 
sent only quantitative achievement. No 
attempt is made to measure the quality 
or extent of these services. The serv- 
ices or terms used were not defined ex- 
cept as they appeared in the guidance 


section. Consequently, it is not only 
possible but likely that varying inter- 
pretations of those services were made 
by different school authorities. This 
fact may have led to both underesti- 
mates and overestimates of the services 
rendered. 

The data below indicate the progress 
made in guidance practices in the high 
schools of North Carolina since 1941, 
when a section on guidance was first in- 
cluded on the annual report of each high- 
school principal to the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction at the end of 
the school year. Although a survey of 
the guidance practices in the high schools 
of the State has been made each year 
since the beginning of the State Occupa- 
tional Information and Guidance Serv- 
ice in 1939, the first surveys were omitted 
from this study because some of the 
questions on the earlier surveys were not 
comparable to those in the guidance sec- 
tion of the principals’ report. 

The report reveals that in 1942 roughly 
58 percent of the high schools main- 
tained cumulative records. This per- 
centage increased in 1943 to 63 percent 
and to 74 percent in 1944. In 1942 
roughly 28 percent of the schools gave 
achievement tests. This number in- 
creased in 1943 to 31 percent, and to 44 
percent in 1944. In 1942 about 38 per- 
cent of the schools maintained a file of 
occupational information, but in 1943 the 
number had increased to 47 percent and 
to 49 percent for 1944. Twenty-five per- 
cent of the schools had a file on training 
opportunities in 1942 and in both the 
succeeding years of 1943 and 1944 the 
number was 31 percent. 

The percentage of schools offering 
courses in “Occupations” was 15 percent 
in 1942, 19 percent in 1943, and 12 per- 
cent in 1944. Schools providing individ- 
ual counseling supply another interest- 
ing set of data. The 1942 data reveal 
that 55 percent of the schools supply such 
service, with 62 percent and 74 percent 
of them doing so in 1943 and 1944. The 
placement effort is reflected in 1942 by 
42 percent of the schools giving such as- 
sistance. In 1943 the number was 43 











percent and increased to 55 percent for 
the year 1944, The final item on the 
list is that of follow-up of drop-outs or 
graduates. The schools maintained al- 
most level rating on this activity. In 
1942 about 38 percent of them worked 
in this area, while in 1943 only 36 per- 
cent of them did any work, but the per- 
centage increased in 1944 to 41 percent, 
which may or may not have significance. 

The practice in North Carolina may 
well be followed in other States. Some 
items probably could be reworded and 
defined so that the answers would be 
more meaningful, but the practice is a 
specific gain in evaiuation procedures. 
A pattern which would furnish compar- 
able data each year in all States would 
be helpful in evaluating national gains 
and would tell a forceful story about the 
status of guidance practices the country 
over. 


In Kansas High Schools 


In a recent survey of 400 Kansas high 
schools the following information rela- 
tive to guidance practices was found: 

There is an organized guidance pro- 
gram in 91 of these 400 high schools; 59 
others are in the process of organizing 
programs. In the high schools having 
organized guidance programs, the sur- 
vey reveals that in only 31 are there 
counselors with definite assignments. 
These counselors number 37. Assign- 
ments range from one period per day toa 
full-time program. In these 31 high 
schools, the counselor in charge of the 
program has no other administrative du- 
ties. In addition to the 37 counselors, 533 
other teachers have assignments as as- 
sistants in guidance. 

In the other 60 schools having guid- 
ance programs, the supervision of the 
program is in the hands of either the 
principal or the superintendent. In these 
schools, 202 teachers have guidance re- 
sponsibilities. 

Seventy-seven of the 91 high schools 
offer courses in “Occupations.” In some 
instances these classes are taught by the 
counselor and in others by teachers, 

In the 91 high schools there is pro- 
vided a total of 86 periods per day for in- 
dividual counseling, 69 periods per day 
for so-called group guidance, and 62 pe- 
riods for the teaching of “Occupations” 
during the fall semester. Sixty-five of 
the schools have occupational files, and a 
few others state that they are in the 
process of making them. 

In the schools having organized guid- 
ance programs, there are 14,375 boys and 
16,023 girls enrolled, a total of 30,398 
pupils. These schools employ 1,518 
teachers. 
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Extending Library Facilities 


Under the sponsorship of the Amer- 
ican Library Association, representatives 
from 32 States assembled in Chicago re- 
cently to discuss plans and ways to rem- 
edy existing deficiencies in library 
service. Special consideration was given 
to extending library facilities to the 
35,000,000 people in the United States 
who live in areas without such service. 

Among the methods proposed were: 
The utilization of the Army camp library 
books, periodicals, and equipment, when 
they become surplus; acquisition of other 
federally owned surplus properties which 
are essential to the efficient operation of 
school, college, university, and public 
libraries; some Federal aid to implement 
library service in the rural areas; and a 
national public relations program to 
acquaint citizens and officials with the 
essentiality of adequate library service in 
the total educational program of the 
Nation. 

Under the leadership of Carl Vitz, 
president of the American Library Asso- 
ciation, and with the aid of State library 
leaders, a Nation-wide Library Develop- 
ment Campaign is to be carried on in 
the spring with the aim of improving 
and extending library services and facil- 
ities. 


California Library News 


A variety of timely services are ren- 
dered by California libraries, according 
to annual reports filed at the State Li- 
brary and summarized recently in the 
Western Journal of Education, under the 
heading “Library News,” edited by Mabel 
R. Gillis, State librarian. 

Numerous devices have been reported 
by local libraries to accommodate war 
workers and service people. Hours of 
opening have been cxtended to permit 
maximum use of library buildings. 
Lending rules have been simplified to 
encourage newly resident borrowers. 
Reciprocal agreements exist between 
some libraries within a county allowing 
exchange of services to borrowers with- 
out payment of nonresident fees. In 
view of gasoline rationing, some libraries 
have provided for automatic renewals of 
books and an increased number of vol- 
umes per card to aid borrowers living at 
a distance from the library. Many li- 
braries, it appears, mail books on request 
to residents of outlying districts. 
Libraries in California state that they 


have endeavored especially to assist the 
returned veteran and war worker. In- 
formation services have been established 
to direct ex-service people to local agen- 
cies handling special problems of civilian 
readjustment. Some libraries have pub- 
lished directories of available social serv- 
ices and branch libraries offering assist- 
ance to veterans. Book lists have been 
issued on topics pertinent to their needs. 
Book talks and discussions have been 
held in hospitals for convalescent sol- 
diers. To meet the needs of war work- 
ers seeking new jobs, libraries have as- 
sembled occupational readings, indexes, 
and aptitude tests. 

According to their reports, California 
libraries have been concerned also with 
post-war planning activities. Book pur- 
chases have featured materials for reha- 
bilitation and vocational aid of handi- 
capped veterans, prevention of juvenile 
delinquency, and adult education. Spe- 
cial reading room collections, displays, 
and book lists have been organized to 
meet local interests in housing, vocations, 
rehabilitation, and self-education. Li- 
brarians report their participation in 
such community activities as English 
instruction of nationalt groups, leader- 
ship of civic discussion groups, local sur- 
veys of post-war needs and plans. 


Review of Wartime Program 

The Library Commission for the State 
of Delaware in its Twenty-first Biennial 
Report reviews its wartime program ar- 
ranged “with the idea of reaching the 
greatest number of rural people with 
library service, in the most efficient way.” 

In two counties, bookmobile service di- 
rect to peoples’ homes, as frequently as 
the weather permits, has proved effective 
in providing rural readers with services 
of a trained librarian and selection from 
a large collection of books. “In this 
way,” states the report, “every member 
of the family may have a wider choice of 
reading, and personal attention is given 
to the borrower’s taste.” 

In populous areas, the Library Com- 
mission places a book collection in a 
neighborhood center, or lends it to the 
small town library to supplement local 
holdings. A traveling exhibit represent- 
ing a selection of outstanding children’s 
books is routed during the winter and 
spring to small town and school libraries 
to assist local librarians and teachers 
without access to bookstores in their 
selection of children’s literature. 





Services to Youth 


The Free Public Library of Dover, N. 
J., in its Fortieth Annual Report for the 
year ending December 31, 1944, points to 
its services to youth as its “most out- 
standing and important work of the 
year,” in view of the general concern 
over juvenile delinquency. 

The library reports that it offers to 
local youth books designed for all ages 
from preschool through the ‘teen age, 
and magazines intended to compete with 
the “comics.” The children’s room, open 
until evening, was suggested as a pleas- 
ant place to await parents’ return home 
from work at the close of the day. Sup- 
plementary reading material for schools 
was transported in many cases through 
the cooperation of the local parent- 
teacher associations. Library instruc- 
tion has been given to grade-school 
pupils. 

An eighth grade reading club has 
existed for some years, encouraging 
members to read and report on selected 
books. Weekly story hours were held 
during summer months, with guest 
speakers assisting the library staff. 
Special exhibits of flags and dolls of the 
United Nations were used during Chil- 
dren’s Book Week to illustrate appropri- 
ate book displays. The observance of 
that week closed with an “Annual Li- 
brary Night for Scouts,” attended by 
boys and girls, scout leaders, and county 
representatives. 


Formal Exhibits at Virginia State 
Library 

Wartime subjects have provided 
themes for formal exhibits at the Vir- 
ginia State Library according to its lat- 
est annual report. 

Among these exhibits was one en- 
titled, “Together We Stand,” consisting 
of books, posters, and a world map fea- 
turing the United Nations. “Books as 
Weapons,” was the title of a poster dis- 
play concerned with Nazi book burnings, 
including a list of the authors whose 
books were banned by the Reich. In 
contrast to this exhibit was one of books 
on various philosophies of government 
exemplifying freedom of _ thought. 
“China Indomitable” was the theme for 
a display of posters and books providing 
a broad knowledge of Chinese life and 
civilization. Since these exhibits were 
designed to encourage the circulation of 
books, actual titles were represented by 
book jackets placed on little-used books 
of corresponding size. 

In support of current bond drives, 
historical documents of past war loans 
were displayed by the Archives Division 
of the Virginia State Library. 
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New Books and 
Pamphlets 


Commencement Manual 


Third Wartime Commencement Man- 
ual. Washington 6, D. C., National Edu- 
cation Association of the United States, 
1945. 66 p. 50 cents, single copy. 


Contains suggested themes for the devel- 
opment of graduation programs in 1945, se- 
lected programs used by high schools in 1944, 
and a bibliography. 


Commercial Materials 


Commercial Supplementary Teaching 
Materials. A Discussion of Aids to Teach- 
ing as Furnished by Business Institu- 
tions. Washington 6, D. C., Consumer 
Education Study of the National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary-School Principals 
(1201 Sixteenth Street NW.), 1944. 24p. 
Single copy, free. 


Issued as a report of the Consumer Edu- 
cation Study of the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals, Thomas H. 
Briggs, director. Offers criteria and sugges- 
tions for the preparation, selection, and use 
of commercial materials. 


Character Education 


Moral and Spiritual Values in Educa- 
tion. Los Angeles, Calif., Los Angeles 
City Schools, 1944. 111 p. (Los Angeles 
City Schools. School Publication No. 
402.) 


Intended as a guide for the further devel- 
opment of the moral and spiritual values in 
elementary schools, and junior and senior 
high schools. Suggests activities suitable for 
the various grade levels and lists supple- 
mentary material, including audio-visual 
aids. 


Elementary Schools 


Guideposts for the Elementary Schools 
of Tomorrow. Sixteenth Yearbook. 
Oakland, Calif., California Elementary 
School Principals’ Association, 1944. 176 
p. $1. (Address: Sarah L. Young, 
Parker School, Oakland 3, Calif.) 


States the philosophy and describes desir- 
able administrative procedures and instruc- 
tional programs as a guide to developing 
better educational practices in the elemen- 
tary schools of the future. 


State Board of Education 

The State Board of Education of In- 
diana. A Survey of its Functions and 
Activities. -Indianapolis, Ind., Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, 1944. 126 p. 
(Indiana. Department of Public In- 
struction. Research Bulletin, No. 10.) 


Surveys the origin, organization, and ac- 
tivities of the Indiana State Board of Educa- 
tion. Includes a chapter on boards of edu- 
cation in the other States with compara- 
tive tables. 


Arbitration 


Arbitration in International Contro- 
versy. By Frances Kellor and Martin 
Domke. New York, Commission to Study 
the Organization of Peace and the Amer- 
ican Arbitration Association, 1944. 101 p. 


Discusses arbitration in the settlement of 
disputes and states that a comprehensive 
program for education in international arbi- 
tration should be the immediate concern of 
educational institutions. 


Social Studies 


Adapting Instruction in the Social 
Studies to Individual Differences. Ed- 
ward Krug and G. Lester Anderson, edi- 
tors. 1944, Fifteenth Yearbook. Wash- 
ington 6, D. C., The National Council for 
the Social Studies, A Department of the 
National Education Association, 1944. 
156 p. 


Discusses educational principles and class- 
room practices in adapting instruction to 
individual differences. Contents: Part I, 
Introduction; Part II, The facts of individual 
differences; Part III, What the classroom 
teacher can do to meet individual differences; 
Part IV, Helps for the classroom teacher; 
Part V, Conclusion—Adapting instruction to 
individual differences, a professional problem, 


School Buildings 


Planning Postwar School Buildings. 
Proceedings. Bloomington, Ind., Bureau 
of Cooperative Research and Field 
Service, Indiana University, 1944. 119p. 
(Bulletin of the School of Education, 
Indiana University, Vol. 20, No. 6) 50 
cents. 

Reports a conference held at Indiana Uni- 
versity, July 10-11, 1944, which dealt with 
building planning programs to meet future 
needs, especially in the post-war period. The 
educational program and the functional 
planning of facilities, changing standards in 
school building construction, population 


trends, finance, and other pertinent factors 
were considered. 


Recent Theses 


The following theses are on file in the 
Library of the U. S. Office of Education, 
where they are available for interlibrary 
loan. 


Science Teaching 


The Acquisition of the Concept of Fric- 
tion, by R. B. DeLano. Doctor’s, 1942. 
Boston University. 216 p. ms. 


Attempts to determine the cause of de- 
creasing enrollment in physics. Discusses 
the proper levels for starting instruction, the 
selection of subject matter, and the use of 
correct methods of teaching. 

Complexity of Mental Processes in Sci- 
ence Testing, by F.T. Howard. Doctor’s, 
1943. Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 54 p. 





Describes an experiment in which the Co- 
operative General Science test for collsge 
students, Form 1937, was given as a part of a 
general testing program for college sopho- 
mores, 

The Development of Certain Concepts 
of the Function of Chemistry in the Sec- 
ondary School. A Study of a Course in 
Chemistry for Nurses in the Martinsburg 
High School, by D. M. Mudge. Doctor's, 
1944. George Washington University. 
235 p. ms. 

Surveys general chemistry courses as well 
as chemistry for nurses. 

Development of the Physical Sciences 
in the Public Secondary Schools in New 
York State, by Murray Ehrlich. Doc- 
tor’s, 1943. New York University. 389 
p. ms. 

Traces the development of chemistry, 
physics, and physical geography as special- 
ized subjects. Studies the aims and objec- 
tives, methods of instruction, organization 
and presentation of subject matter, text- 
books, outstanding leaders in the field, and 
tests and testing. 

Evaluation of the Notebook in Rela- 
tion to certain Measurable Outcomes in 
the Teaching of General Science, by P. E. 
Kraus. Doctor’s, 1943. New York Uni- 
versity. 120 p. ms. 

Studies criteria used by teachers in New 
York City in rating 249 notebooks of pupils 
in the eighth and ninth grades. Indicates 
that the keeping of a notebook Is of little 
Value. 

Geology in Junior High School Gen- 
eral Science, by M. R. Scott. Master’s, 
1944. George Washington University. 
42 p. ms, 

Studies the earth science content of 
courses of study and textbooks used in the 
junior high schools of Washington, D. C. 
Shows the need for greater emphasis on 
geology. 

An Investigation of Sources of Infor- 
mation and Atlitude Toward Such 
Sources as Used or Expressed by Chil- 
dren in Connection with Problem Situa- 
tions Especially in Science, C. M. Ber- 
gen. Doctor’s, 1943. Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 172 p. 

Analyzes running records of regular class- 
room sessions, and results of interviews with 
children in the third grade. 

Plant Taxonomy for the Teacher, by 
C. H. Minich, jr. Master’s, 1943. Mas- 
sachusetts State Teachers College, 
Fitchburg. 73 p. ms. 

Presents a popular and practical classi- 
fication of plants for the use of the teacher 
and layman, adapted te Massachusetts. 

Principles of Physics Applied to Nurs- 
ing, by K. H. Flitter. Master’s, 1942, 
New York University. 87 p. ms. 

Constructs a course in physics applied to 
nursing for the ward instructors at Bellevue 
Hospital, New York City. 

A Study of the Need for Integrated 
Science in the Senior High School, by 
F. H. Peterson. Master’s, 1914. George 
Washington University. 53 p. ms. 
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Suggests the possibility of incorporating 
many of the extra science courses into one 
course designed to give a type of science 
training that will meet many adult needs. 

A Survey of the Branches of Science 
Pursued by Teachers in Indiana Who 
Have Been Licensed To Teach General 
Science, by M. E. Taylor. Master’s, 1943. 
Indiana State Teachers College. 311 p. 
ms. 

Shows the need for training in more fields 
of science, and for inservice training in 
science. 

The Vocabulary Burden of Scientific 
Terms in Textbooks of Seventh-Grade 
Science, by C.R. Nelson. Master’s, 1943. 
University of North Dakota. 121 p. ms. 

Analyzes the vocabularies of five seventh- 
grade science textbooks. Concludes that the 
technical vocabularies are too difficult, and 
that there is little agreement as to the sub- 
ject matter which should be included in a 
seventh-grade science text. 

Youth Considers the Heavens: High 
School Students Opinions About Man’s 
Place in the World in Relation to Their 
Astronomical Information, by E. M. 
Meder. Doctor’s, 1942. Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 60 p. 


Describes an experiment conducted with 
364 eleventh- and twelfth-grade physics stu- 
dents. Indicates that astronomy should be 
ylaced in the senior high-school science 
curriculum. 


Courses of Study 


The following courses of study have 
been received recently in the Office of 
Education Library: 

Cincinnati, Ohio. Public Schools. 
Pre-Induction Health. The Efficient 
Management of Personal Living in War- 
time for High School Seniors, 1944. 
82 p. processed. 


Kansas. State Department of Educa- 
tion. A Course of Study in Arithmetic 
for Grades 1-8, Elementary School, 1942. 
Topeka, 1942. 85 p. 


Oklahoma. Department of Education. 
Inter-American Understanding. Unit 
Study Outlines for Elementary and High 
School Grades. Oklahoma City, 1943. 
79 p. (Bulletin 43-0-7.) 


Oregon, Department of Public In- 
struction. A Guide to the Program of 
Studies in Oregon High Schools. Port- 
land, 1944, 100 p. 


San Diego County, Calif. Public 
Schools. Science on the Secondary 
School Level. 1944. 114 p. processed. 
(Curriculum Monograph No. 1. Science 
Series 1.) 


Washington, D. C. Public Schools. 
Mathematics: Tentative Course of Study 
for Junior High School Grades 7-9. 
1944. 177 p. processed. 







Recreation—A School Responsibility 


Washington Sponsors a State Program 


Recreation and leisure time activities, 
especially for children and youth, are 
assuming new importance as responsi- 
bilities of the schools and the local com- 
munities. Not for many years has out- 
of-school time of boys and girls been so 
neglected as during these very recent 
years when fathers are away at the battle 
fronts and mothers at work in munition 
factories or other war directed activities. 
In all communities, schools have an 
important share in the provision of su- 
pervised recreation and leisure time ac- 
tivities. They are fundamental in 
achieving the objectives of any educa- 
tional program and, therefore, are a 
school function, at least for children and 
youth. In many communities, the schools 
are the logical agencies to assume re- 
sponsibility also for community pro- 
grams, while in still others, schools co- 
operate with other agencies, public and 
private and on some organized basis par- 
ticipate in the administration of a com- 
plete recreation and leisure time activity 
program school- and community-wide in 
extent. 


The One Agency 


Considering school systems from a 
country-wide standpoint serving urban 
and rural communities, school systems 
are the one agency universally organized 
and available and, at least partially, 
equipped to administer with little delay 
or expenditure of funds recreation and 
leisure time programs on a Nation-wide 
scale. The schools have the plant, they 
have the equipment varying of course in 
amount and quality, and in most cases a 
personnel which with a minimum of di- 
rection and supervision can plan and 
administer the program. 


Why, one may well ask, with these 
admitted advantages and generally ac- 
knowledged responsibilities have the 
schools been slow to open their plants 
and facilities, including classroom facili- 
ties, to meet such widely recognized needs 
and obligations? Lack of aggressive 
leadership, of financial support, of pro- 
fessionally prepared staffs adequate to 
their needs, is generally the answer. 


It is becoming increasingly true that 
local school districts, especially urban 
districts but also a few counties and even 
States are seeking more adequate solu- 
tions to the problems involved. The 
State of Washington is a recent example 
of such an effort through the establish- 
ment of a State-wide school-coordinated 





child-care recreation program sponsored 
by the State Office of Public Instruction. 

Is a school district interested in a rec- 
reation program but in need of financial 
aid to support one? Then the State 
superintendent’s office comes to the res- 
cue with State encouragement and di- 
rection and financial aid on some sort 
of matching basis. The matching may 
take the form of money, services, or 
facilities so long as a just share is con- 
tributed from local resources. State 
allocations are directed toward helping 
local districts to develop good recrea- 
tional patterns for leisure time and 
toward a more extensive and fuller use 
of school facilities. Flexibility in organ- 
ization and program is encouraged; com- 
prehensive community programs where 
there are fine facilities and trained per- 
sonnel, school playground programs 
where these are lacking or inadequate, 
are recommended. A point of emphasis 
is that the schools use their school facil- 
ities to the fullest, cooperating when 
feasible and desirable with existing agen- 
cies in organizing a program to fit the 
need of the particular community in- 
volved. 


Guides to School Officials 


The quality of the programs so far 
established in Washington varies greatly, 
according to a member of the staff of the 
office of the State superintendent of 
public instruction. “In some places an 
excellent piece of work is being done in 
offering educational activities which open 
new avenues of expression to partici- 
pants. In these places a well-balanced 
leisure time program is being developed 
with equal emphasis on physical activ- 
ities, handcraft work, music, drama, and 
planned trips to museums, art galleries, 
civic buildings, and so on. In other 
communities, outings, campings, and the 
study of marine and outdoor life are 
carried on in an excellent way. In still 
others the work is weak and rather in- 
effective.” Last August, 30 school dis- 
tricts were participating in the summer 
program. 

A recent circular sent out from the 
State superintendent’s office entitled, 
Child Care Recreation Program, presents 
“Guides” to school officials in planning 
recreation and leisure time programs. 
Among other things it emphasizes that 
“leisure time programs should be inter- 
preted in the broadest sense. Any ac- 
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tivity socially sound and personally sat- 
isfying which serves as a means of per- 
sonal expression is a form of recreation.” 
Among activities suggested for inclusion 
in local programs are hiking, athletic 
activities, fishing, dancing, music, hobby 
and activity groups, service groups, read- 
ing, arts and crafts, dramatics, etc. The 
“Guides” include also emphasis on flex- 
ibility in programs, cooperation with 
other agencies, participation in pro- 
gram making by high-school youth, de- 
velopment of good public relations, and 








provisions for different age groups and 
school levels. 

A list of activities for primary chil- 
dren, another for grade and high-school 
students, and guides for “daily and 
weekly planning sheets for playgrounds” 
are also included and a brief bibliography 
of source material for recreation lead- 
ers. Indeed, there is much of interest 
and value in the Washington Child-Care 
Recreation Program which school sys- 
tems, State and local, rural and urban, 
will find suggestive and helpful. 





Federal Aid for School Lunches 


Child Welfare Information Service, 
Inc.’ published on January 17, 1945, a 
bulletin devoted to the subject, “Federal 
Aid for School Lunches.” Because of 
the widespread interest in this subject 
several paragraphs are herewith repro- 
duced from that bulletin: 


Between now and June 30, 1945, the 
Congress must make further provision 
for the Federal school lunch program if 
it is to be continued. Otherwise, Fed- 
eral assistance for school lunches will 
end as of June 30, 1945. Because of 
widespread public interest in this pro- 
gram, this issue of the Bulletin is de- 
voted entirely to presenting a factual 
summary of the present status of the 
program and other information which 
may be useful in judging bills which are 
introduced on this subject. 


Present Status of Federal Program: 
Last year, the Congress authorized the 
War Food Administration to provide 
financial assistance for school lunches 
on the following basis: 


1. Not more than $50,000,000 may 
be used for this purpose. 

2. This authorization to use Federal 
funds for the school lunch program 
will end on June 30, 1945. 


3. Federal aid shall be allotted to 
the States on the basis of school en- 
rollment and need, as determined by 
the Secretary of Agriculture. 


4, Federal funds may be used for 
the purchase, processing, and ex- 
change, and the distribution of agri- 
cultural commodities and products. 


5. Federal payments may be made 
to nonprofit schools of high-school 
grade or under and for child-care 
centers. Payments to child-care cen- 
ters are limited to not more than 2 
percent of the funds. 


6. Federal payments must be 


2The Child Welfare Information Service, 
Inc., located at 930 F Street, Washington, 
D. C., is a voluntary, nonprofit association re- 
cently organized to report “impartially on 
proposed and pending federal legislation 
affecting children and youths in the areas of 
health, education, employment, recreation, 
and welfare.” 





matched by State and local funds 
which may include the value of do- 
nated services and supplies. 


Need for School Lunch Program: Jus- 
tification of the school lunch program 
has been based principally on the follow- 
ing grounds: 


1. Food Distribution: War Food Ad- 
ministrator Marvin Jones who is re- 
sponsible for the administration of the 
present Federal program has stated 
that he considers the activity an in- 
tegral part of an effective food produc- 
tion and distribution program. “I 
cannot too strongly emphasize,” he has 
stated, “that, although the educational 
aspects of this are-very significant, the 
principal operation of the program is 
that of providing food...and... 
reimbursing school lunch sponsors for 
the local purchase of foods in abun- 
dant supply.” 


2. Proper Nutrition: Dr. Thomas 
Parran, Surgeon General, United 
States Public Health Service, has sup- 
ported the school lunch program as 
an effective method of correcting the 
serious and widespread malnutrition 
among school children. He has pointed 
out that a well-balanced school lunch 
which provides from one-third to one- 
half of the total daily food require- 
ments of a child is one of the best ways 
of correcting this situation. General 
Hershey has stated that in his opinion, 
or the opinion of his medical experts, 
probably one-half of all men rejected 
for the draft were rejected because of 
poor nutrition in childhood, with the 
result of lack of physical development 
and other defects. 


3. Educational Values: Dr. Bess 
Goodykoontz, Assistant Commissioner 
of Education, has called attention to 
the important educational values of 
the school lunch. The problem, she 
has pointed out, is not merely feeding 
the children: “If children are to learn 
proper habits of nutrition which will 
insure well-nourished bodies as they 
grow into adulthood, teaching must 
go along with feeding ...In order 
to remedy this situation (widespread 
nutritional defects) there must be a 









close tie-up between the feeding and 
teaching programs, whereby the school 
lunch becomes an educational expe- 
rience and the basis for instilling good 
eating habits which will become a part 
of the child’s daily life.” 


Proposed and Pending Legislation: 
Since the appropriation and authoriza- 
tion under which the present school 
lunch program is operated terminates 
on June 30, 1945, it is expected that 
several bills will be introduced on this 
subject before the Congress acts on this 
issue. 


Bills introduced last year on this sub- 
ject differed on two major points—the 
amount of the appropriation and the 
method of administration. The major 
disagreement concerned the extent to 
which the Department of Agriculture 
and the U. S. Office of Education should 
be given responsibility for administering 
the Federal aspects of the program. At 
the conclusion of hearings on this ques- 
tion last year, War Food Administrator 
Marvin Jones recommended that the 
United States Office of Education be 
given entire responsibility for matters 
related to the instructional aspects of 
school lunches, but that the Department 
of Agriculture continue its present re- 
sponsibility for those matters relating to 
the furnishing of food. 


At the time this issue of the Bulletin 
was prepared, the only bill introduced on 
this subject was Senator Russell’s bill 
(S. 200) which is identical with the bill 
he introduced last year. This office has 
received advice that efforts are being 
made to reach agreements on a com- 
promise bill which will be acceptable to 
most of the interested parties. It is 
planned to include in an early February 
issue of the Bulletin a comparative 
analysis of all bills which may be intro- 
duced on this subject which are likely 
to receive consideration. 


This bulletin also presents a table 
showing by States for the fiscal year 1944 
the following types of statistical data: 
(1) the estimated Federal expenditures 
for food, (2) the estimated number of 
children participating at peak load, (3) 
the number of children in each State 
5-17 years of age, and (4) the proportion 
of these children receiving lunches aided 
with funds provided by the WFA. 

The Child Welfare Information Serv- 
ice draws the following conclusion from 
the data appearing in this table: 


This table seems to indicate that 
under the present program the amount 
of Federal aid being given to the various 
States is in many instances not directly 
‘related to school enrollment and need. 
The great variation from State to State 
in the proportion of children receiving 
lunches is probably due to such factors 
as the * * * degree to which the 
schools have the necessary equipment 
and facilities to serve lunches and the 
interests of State and local authorities in 
having lunches made available to school 
children. 
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Far Eastern Studies in American 


Schools and Teachers Colleges 


The following survey of Far Eastern 
Studies and proposals for curriculum 
building was prepared by C. O. Arndt, 
Senior Specialist in Far Eastern Educa- 
tion, U. S. Office of Education. 


One major problem with which the 
schools of our country must come to 
grips in the days which lie ahead is a 
thoroughgoing, realistic study of the 
countries and peoples of the Far East. 
Thus far, a begirning has been made, 
but only a beginning. This study is es- 
sential if the people of this country are 
to make intelligent decisions regarding 
international relations in the post-war 
period. Yet what is the status of Far 
Eastern studies in the American schools 
and colleges of today? 


Surveys of Far Eastern Studies 

No single and conclusive survey has 
thus far been made to determine the 
present status of Far Eastern studies in 
American schools and colleges. How- 
ever, considerable recent information 
may be derived from a number of studies, 
limited in scope, which have been made 
in recent years. 

In September of 1942 the Division of 
Comparative Education published Stu- 
dies on the Far East at Universities and 
Colleges in the United States. This 
study, based on announcements of 
courses in university and college cata- 
logs for the school years 1940-41 to 
1942-43, inclusive, revealed that 226 of 
the 790 universities and colleges in the 
United States offered at least one course 
devoted specifically to work on the Far 
East. In addition, many institutions 
were found to offer courses with the Far 
East either mentioned or implied in the 
title. 

During the spring and fall of 1943 a 
survey entitled, An Analysis of Far East- 
ern Studies in Teacher Education Insti- 
tutions, was undertaken by the Office in 
cooperation with the American Associa- 
tion of Teachers Colleges. The purposes 
of this study were: (1) to collect infor- 
mation regarding courses and other ac- 
tivities in teacher-education institutions; 
(2) to make this information available to 
all teacher-education institutions for 
such help as it might provide in planning 
their own programs; (3) to stimulate 
faculties of all teacher-education insti- 
tutions to afford the Far East a place in 
their programs commensurate with its 
long-range importance for our national 
welfare, This survey involved 250 teach- 
er-education institutions of which 118 
mailed replies. 


The returns received revealed that 
most of the teachers colleges were con- 
cerned with the Far East in one or more 
courses, usually in the so-called social- 
studies courses. Eleven of the 118 col- 
leges recorded no course of any kind 
dealing specifically with the Far East. 

In reference to purposes, most insti- 
tutions made very general statements to 
the effect that a better understanding of 
the Far East and its peoples was being 
attempted. 

Among the extraclass activities, inter- 
national relations groups were most fre- 
quently mentioned as doing pertinent 
work. In some cases also the libraries 
were credited with affording helpful co- 
operation to both students and teachers. 

A Survey of Studies on Southeast 
Asia at American Universities and Col- 
leges, published in August 1943, by East 
Indies Institute of America, New York, 
Involved 992 universities and colleges. 
Of these institutions, 359 or 36 percent 
responded to the questionnaire. 

In response to the question: “What 
special courses relating specifically to 
Southeast Asia are given at your insti- 
tution?” the following results were ob- 
tained: 29 courses dealing specifically 
with Southeast Asia were listed, though 
not all of them were actually given at 
the moment. These courses were of- 
fered in geography, anthropology, lan- 
guages, art, and other fields. 

The question: “Which general courses 
also include Southeast Asia?” showed 
281 courses in various fields. The ques- 
tion: “Would you be interested in in- 
cluding in your curriculum any new 
courses dealing with Southeast Asia?” 
brought 87 affirmative replies and 32 
conditionally affirmative replies. 

The report on this survey makes the 
following statement by way of sum- 
mary: “It may be said that while facil- 
ities for more specialized studies of 
Southeast Asiatic countries, peoples, cul- 
tures, and langua¢es are still very in- 
adequate, some progress has been made 
during recent years, and the ground is 
being prepared for further and more 
systematic developments.” 

During the fall of 1942 and the spring 
of 1943 a study of county, city, and State 
educational programs on file in the 
U.S. Office of Education was undertaken 
for the purpose of gaining an over- 
view of the work which was being done 
on the Far East in our public schools 
on the elementary and secondary levels. 
It was, of course, taken for granted that 
much of the work which has actually 





been done in classrooms in recent years 
has not been recorded in published units 
or programs of study. 

What, then, according to this overview, 
is the status of Far Eastern studies in 
American public schools? With a few 
exceptions, it is still deplorably weak. 
Many well-developed units of study and 
outlines were found which deal with the 
Indian, the Eskimo, and with primitive 
peoples, but such centers of world popu- 
lation as India, China, Japan, and the 
East Indies, were too often not men- 
tioned. 

In many cases, moreover, when the 
various countries of the Far East were 
studied, the emphasis was largely upon 
unrelated facts and the unusual and 
unique in life ard customs. Rarely was 
consideration given to social problems 
and issues, to understanding changes 
which can be anticipated. The impor- 
tance of the countries studied for the 
present and future development of the 
United States and for sounder interna- 
tional relations generally, was either 
overlooked or so much subordinated to 
scattered, often inaccurate, data that 
their import was greatly weakened. 

An analysis of these surveys together 
with a close study of recently emerging 
curricular materials on the Far East at 
all levels warrants the following tenta- 
tive conclusions: 


1. On the higher educational levels 
most institutions are giving some at- 
tention to the history and cultures of the 
Far East. This is frequently done in 
such general courses as International 
Relations, American Foreign Policv, 
World History, and World Geography. 

2. Though there is evidence of growth 
in the study of the Far East since 1940 
on college and university levels, a keen 
awareness of the importance of this area 
when judged by course offerings exists 
in comparatively few institutions. 

3. On the elementary and secondary 
levels there is evidence of a growth in 
emphasis on Far Eastern studies, espe- 
cially since Pearl Harbor. Recent units 
and programs of study show an improve- 
ment not only in organization but also in 
understanding of vital issues and ac- 
quaintance with reliable source mate- 
rials. 

4. Curricular materials, including 
books, pamphlets, audio-visual aids, have 
rapidly multiplied in quantity and im- 
proved in quality during the last 2 years. 
This is particularly true of materials 
dealing with China. 


Proposals for Curriculum Building 


In view of the needs of the field, what 
specific proposals for curriculum build- 
ing in the Far Eastern area, particularly 
on the public elementary and secondary 
school levels, appear desirable and war- 
ranted? The following are submitted 
for consideration. 
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1. Far Eastern studies should be empha- 
sized and developed to a degree con- 
sonant with the long-term importance 
of the Far East in American life. 


The sudden and extensive develop- 
ment of the study of any foreign country 
in our public schools is fraught with 
many hazards. If strong emphasis is 
accorded a given country only during 
periods of war and stress, the long-range 
effect cannot be otherwise than detri- 
mental. The people of the country in 
question, as well as our own people, will 
ask, and rightly so, “Why is this country 
studied only in times of war and crisis 
and forgotten in time of peace? The 
civilization of this country develops more 
significantly and can therefore help you 
more in days of peace.” Have we not 
heard words to this effect from our neigh- 
bors to the south on repeated occasions? 

The long-term importance of the Far 
East to the people of our democracy 
grows first of all out of the fact that the 
human resources of this area are so tre- 
mendous. There are four Chinese in the 
world for every one American. The 
population of India is three times as 
great as our own. The center of the 
world’s population is not to be found in 
Europe nor in the Western Hemisphere, 
but in the Far East. 

Another factor of long-term import- 
ance to our people is that of natural re- 
sources. That the productive powers of 
the Far East are tremendous is attested 
by the fact that so large a population 
has been sustained in this area for so 
many centuries. though on a compara- 
tively low standard of living. Rubber, 
oil, tin, quinine, silk, are but a few of the 
products the shortage of which is being 
keenly felt in this country today. Suf- 
fice it to say that the material and hu- 
man resources needed for the develop- 
ment of a strong industrial and also 
military economy are abundantly pres- 
ent in the Far East. 

The cultural resources of this area 
constitute a third reason why our inter- 
est in this area must be continuous. The 
age-old and rich contributions of China 
and India, to mention but two Far East- 
ern countries, in the fields of philosophy, 
religion, and the arts constitute a treas- 
ure store which is as yet largely un- 
tapped. We have studied the ancient 
cultures of Egypt, Greece, and Rome, and 
have thereby tremendously enriched 
Western civilization. 

A final reason for the importance of 
the Far East to us, both in the present 
and future, grows out of the fact that 
this area, in turn, needs our help. Thus, 
for example, conditions which obtain 
with reference to sanitation, general 
education, transportation, and indus- 














FOR REVITALIZING 
NATURALIZATION COURSES 


* 


Building understanding js a part of 
the work of education. Teachers can 
help the foreign-born to feel a sense 
of belonging and of being welcome, 
as well as to feel a responsibility to 
their adopted country, 


HELPING THE FOREIGN-BORN 
ACHIEVE CITIZENSHIP 


This pamphlet, No. 21 of the Epuca- 
TION AND NATIONAL DEFENSE Series, is 
designed to help teachers of the for- 
eign-born to make their work with 
adult aliens a dynamic for democracy. 
It shows how they may do this by pro- 
viding a new emphasis in citizenship 
education for naturalization. It out- 
lines an educational program and 
suggests ways in which teachers may 
prepare themselves for a more effec- 
tive service in making democracy 
work. 36 pages, illustrated. 15 cents. 
Discount of 25 percent on 100 copies 
or more. 


Bend your order with remittanceno stamps—to: 


SUPERINTENDENT OF DOCUMENTS 





U. 8. Government Printing Office 
WASHINGTON 25, D. C. 








trialization are generally quite primitive 
when measured by Western standards. 
The American people have made contri- 
butions to Far Eastern peoples in these 
areas, but much yet needs to be done. 


2. The Far East should be studied in a 
context which is appropriate and 
meaningful to the learner, regardless 
of subject or course titles. 


The subject matter potential of Far 
Eastern studies for our public-school and 
college curricula is tremendous. If, as 
already mentioned, the classical antiqui- 
ties of Greece and Rome have provided 
rich content for curriculum builders of 
Western schools since the days of the 
Renaissance, then the age-old and yet 
living civilizations of China, India, and 
Japan, and other Far Eastern coun- 
tries should challenge the educational 
profession during many years to come, 

The richness of Far Eastern life and 
culture cannot, however, be forced into 
the mold of the course or courses in any 
one field of the public-school or college 
curriculum. The peoples of the Far East 
have expressed themselves through all 
known art media, including literature, 
art, and music. 


Some high schools and colleges may 
find it possible and desirable to offer 
elective courses dealing with the Far 
East. Again, some universities, in addi- 
tion to those which have already done 
so, will wish to develop a Division or 
School of Far Eastern Studies. Such a 
development is necessary in order that 
we may train teachers and specialists in 
this fleld. Yet, the principle of studying 
the Far East in contexts which are ap- 
propriate and meaningful to the learner 
regardless of the subject or course titles 
would appear to be sound, especially on 
the elementary and secondary levels. 
Thus we have studied the civilizations of 
Europe in the past but not those of the 
Far East. 

As Far Eastern curriculum material is 
made available, public-school and col- 
lege curricula will find new and valuable 
content for such fields of study as his- 
tory, literature, art, and music. The ef- 
forts of Far Eastern countries to work 
out common world problems will be both 
interesting and important to educators 
and professional people in this country. 
It would be unwise to attempt to pour all 
these newly found resources into one or 
two courses on the Far East. 
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3. The teacher should keep the avenues 
of communication between herself and 
the class open, particularly during the 
work-planning period. 


The job of deciding what shall be 
studied in reference to the Far East and 
what procedures shall be followed is not 
the prerogative of the teacher alone, but 
of the students as well. Students will 
work with greater-interest upon a given 
unit or program of study if their think- 
ing has been enlisted in its formulation, 
The work will be nearer down to earth, 
closer to the real lives of the group 
which undertakes the study. This does 
not imply abdication on the part of the 
teacher, but a larger role in guidance 
and total responsibility. 

The study of Far Eastern units of 
study recently made seems to indicate 
that whenever children were really con- 
sulted about their interests in the Far 
East, their comments were ad hominem. 
Thus, for example, the objectives of 
third- and fourth-graders in a Detroit 
school were pointed as follows: To rec- 
ognize the children’s interest in and 
sympathy for the people of China by: 
(1) considering the many things we have 
in common, (2) developing an under- 
standing of and an appreciation for the 
customs and traditions of the Chinese 
people, (3) recognizing the many con- 
tributions the Chinese people have made 
to our civilization, and (4) arousing an 
even greater admiration for the heroism 
shown by the Chinese people in their 
fight for liberty and democracy.’ 


4. Teacher-training institutions and 
universities should require a thorough 
study of international relations, in- 
cluding the Far East, of prospective 
teachers. 


As indicated above, the study of the 
Far East should not be confined to any 
single course on the high-school or ele- 
mentary level but should be studied in 
every course in which the context war- 
rants. To achieve this end it appears 
necessary to provide study experiences 
or required courses on international re- 
lations for all students on the college 
level who plan to become professional 
teachers. How, otherwise, will we be 
assured that youth of elementary and 
high-school age will be given direction 
in the study of international relations 
in the total public-school program of 
tomorrow? By the same token it is 
highly desirable that teachers now in 
service become informed in this area 
either through private study or through 
organized extension work and summer- 
school courses. 


1 An Introductory Literature Unit on China 
for Grades Three and Four. Detroit Publis 
Schools, Detroit, Mich. 







Teachers Study International Issues 


Some 300 local teachers’ associations, 
numbering several #Sousand American 
public-school teachers, will soon begin 
group study of five crucial international 
problems confronting the United States, 
according to announcement by the Na- 
tional Education Association. Their dis- 
cussions are being sponsored by the NEA 
Committee on International Relations, 
which provides each local advisory com- 
mittee member with a kit of 35 pam- 
phlets, 6 recordings, a teacher’s hand- 
book, and other free materials. 

Problems to be explored by these 
teachers’ groups are the treatment of 
Germany and Japan, the control of world 
airways, our post-war foreign trade and 
tariff policy, the form of world organiza- 
tion which should be promoted, and the 
establishment of an international office 
of education and cultural relations. 
Many study groups will devote a monthly 
meeting to each of the five problems, and 
will put appropriate recordings on the 
air over their local radio stations. Other 
groups will feature one or more of these 
international problems in convention or 
institute programs, community forums, 
school assemblies, luncheon club discus- 
sions, and the like. 

Recorded talks are made available to 
introduce each program. In these tran- 
scriptions, Wayne Parrish, editor of 
American Aviation, speaks on the new 
air age; Eric A. Johnson, president of 


the U. S. Chamber of Commerce, dis- 
cusses America’s future in world trade; 
Raymond Fosdick and Clark Eichel- 
berger compare the United Nations 
Charter with the League of Nations’ 
Covenant; Dean Mildred Thompson of 
Vassar College talKs on plans for inter- 
national education. A special recording, 
describing the NEA’s program in inter- 
national affairs, has been prepared by 
Ben M. Cherrington, chairman of the 
Committee on International Relations. 

The teacher’s handbook urges the 
groups to follow study with action—to 
send formal resolutions to their gover- 
nor, senators, congressman, and local 
newspapers; to tabulate and: keep cur- 
rent a permanent listing of each legis- 
lator’s voting record on international 
questions; to incorporate international 
problems in their own teaching; and to 
work personally in some local organiza- 
tion which concerns itself about inter- 
national relations, 

Invitations to use this study service, 
without cost of any kind, have gone out 
to more than 700 leaders of potential 
groups throughout the nation. The 
whole project has been supervised by 
Edward G. Olsen, on leave of absence 
from Russell Sage College, under the 
general guidance of William G. Carr, 
Associate Secretary of the National Edu- 
cation Association. 





PLAN NOW 


* 





FOR NEXT YEAR'S 
SUMMER CAMPS 


* It is not too early even now to plan the program of 
your summer camp for next year. Send today for 
this pamphlet which tells how you can make your 
camp a training school for the democratic way of life. 


DEMOCRACY IN THE SUMMER CAMP 


Education and National Defense Series Pamphlet No. 23 


Make next summer’s camp experience an education 
for democracy no less challenging than that pro- 

* vided through the schools. Give your boys and girls 
a real opportunity to see democracy at work. 20 
pages, illustrated, 15 cents. Discount of 25 percent 
on 100 copies or more, 


Send order with remittance—no stamps—to: 


SUPERINTENDENT OF DOCUMENTS 


U. S. Government Printing Office 
WASHINGTON 25, D. C. 
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Orders for the publications listed 
on this page should be addressed 
as follows: Requests for cost pub- 
lications should be sent to the 
Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C., enclosing 
remittance (check or money 
order) at the time of ordering. 
Free publications should be or- 
dered directly from the agency 
issuing them. 











New U.S. Office 
of Education 
Publications 


Annual Report of the United States 
Office of Education, 1944. Washington, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1945. 
138 p., illus. 25 cents. 


Part I is devoted to a report on the activi- 
ties of the various divisions and services of 
the U. 8. Office of Education during the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1944. Part II presents 
the Recommendations of the U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education for a plan of organiza- 
tion to improve the services of the U. 8S. 
Office of Education. 

Expenditures Per Pupil in City Schools, 
1942-43. By Mary Ella W. Banfield. 
Washington, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1944. (Circular No. 230) 26 p. 
processed. Free. 


Data on expenditures per pupil in average 
daily attendance in regular full-time day 
schools of less-than-college level in city school 
systems, including such items as administra- 
tion, instruction, operation of physical plant, 
maintenance of physical plant, auxiliary 
school services, and fixed charges. 


New Publications 
of Other Agencies 


Federal Security Agency. Office of 
Community War Services. Community 
Recreation Comes of Age: The Story of 
One American Town. Washington, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1944. 30 p. 
Free from Federal Security Agency, Of- 
fice of Community War Services as long 
as supply lasts. 

Sets forth the 10-point essentials of a pub- 
lic recreation program, and applies these 
principles by showing how they worked out 
in Decatur, Ill. 

Public Health Service. Sick- 
ness Absenteeism Among Male and Fe- 
male Industrial Workers During 1943, 
and Among Males During the First and 
Second Quarters of 1944... By W. M. 


Gafafer. Washingtcn, U. 8. Government 
Printing Office, 1944. (Reprint No. 2578 
from Public Health Reports, Vol. 59, No. 
89, p. 1267-1274, September 29, 1944.) 8 
p. 10 cents. 

Contains tables and diagrams. 


U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
Market Diseases of Fruits and Vegetables: 
Beets, Endive, Escarole, Globe Arti- 
chokes, Lettuce, Rhubarb, Spinach, 
Swiss Chard, and Sweetpotatoes. Pre- 
pared by Glen B. Ramsey and James S. 
Wiant. Washington, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1944. (Miscellaneous 
publication No. 541.) 40p. 40 cents. 

Ninth in a series designed to aid in recog- 
nizing plant diseases affecting the commer- 
cial value of fruits and vegetables. 

Farm Credit Administration. 
Labor-Management Relations in Coop- 
erative Food-Processing Plants. By 
Harry C. Hensley and Anne L. Gessner. 
[1944.] (Miscellaneous Report No. 78.) 
Processed. 49 p. Copies may be ob- 
tained free as long as supply lasts from 
Director of Information and Extension, 
Farm Credit Administration, Kansas 
City 8, Mo. 

Designed to aid in meeting the various 
issues that arise in connection with collec- 
tive bargaining and to explain the functions 
and procedures of Government agencies es- 
tablished to deal with labor problems, 

U.S. Department of Labor. Children’s 
Bureau. Young Woskers in the War- 
time Labor Market. Washington, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1944. (Re- 
print from The Child, Vol. 9, p. 72-76, 
November 1944.) Free from Children’s 
Bureau as long as supply lasts. 


Based on a report prepared by Golda G. 
Stander and Edith S. Gray of the U. 8. 
Children’s Bureau, and mimeographed under 
the title, “Estimated Numbers of Full-time 
and Part-time Workers 14 Through 19 Years 
of Age, April 1944.” 


Women’s Bureau. Employ- 
ment Opportunities in Characteristic 
Industrial Occupations of Women. By 
Elizabeth D. Benham. U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1944. (Bulletin of the 
Women’s Bureau, No. 201.) 50 p. 10 
cents. 


Describes the occupations in which women 
have engaged with marked success and indi- 
cates probable opportunities for the employ- 
ment of women in the post-war period. 


U. S. Department of State. War Doc- 
uments. Washington, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1944. 40 p. (Depart- 
ment of State Publication 2162.) 10 
cents. 


Titles of some of the documents are: Dec- 
laration of Principles, Known as the Atlantic 
Charter, by the President of the United States 
and the Prime Minister of the United King- 
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dom; The Moscow Conference; The Cairo 
Conference; and The Tehran Conference. 

U. 8. Library of Congress. Legislative 
Reference Service. Current Ideas in 
State Legislatures, 1942-1943: a Review 
of Laws Enacted During the Biennium. 
Washington, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1945. (State Law Digest Report 
No.7.) 85 p. 15 cents. 


A fourth survey covering laws which were 
enacted during 1942 and 1943. Legislation is 
grouped under such general topics ag: Eduea- 
tion, Health and Welfare, Conservation and 
Agriculture, Federal-State Relations, etc. 


U. S. Office of the Coordinator of In- 
ter-American Affairs. Costa Rica: Na- 
tion of Schools. Washington, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1944. 9p. 10 
cents, Single copies fre from the U. S. 
Office of Education. 

Brief popular account of the country’s his- 
tory, resources, and social conditions. Con- 
tains pictograms and maps. 

U.S. Surplus Property Board. Buyer’s 
Guide for Surplus Property, December 1, 
1944. Washington, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1944. 30 p. 10 cents. 


Lists and describes the various Federal 
agencies which sell surplus property; enu- 
merates the types of properties sold by those 
agencies; and lists the addresses of the sales 
offices in the States. 

U. 8. War Manpower Commission. 
Division of Occupational Analysis and 
Manning Tables. Guide for Analyzing 
Jobs: Analyst’s Workbook. Washington, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1944. 
40 p. 10 cents. 


Contains in outline form the formula 
which defines job analysis as the determina- 
tion of what the worker does, why he does 
it, and the skill involved in the doing. 


Training and Refer- 
ence Manual for Job Analysis. Washing- 
ton, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
1944, 104 p. 20 cents. 


Contents are concerned with four general 
subjects: The uses of job anlysis; job analysis 
methods; supplementing the analysis; study- 
ing job analysis. 





Military Training 
(From page 18) 

a stimulating experience—being a party 
to this interesting and vital discussion. 

NasH: Thank you. 

Bacon: I’m glad to hear you say that. 

WILson: For my part, I hope that I’ve 
gained some adherents to the opposition 
to peacetime conscription. But I’m sure 
we all agree that however our discussion 
may have influenced anyone, we hope it 
will stimulate some further thought and 
some added discussion on an extremely 
important topic. 
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